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K ING" s COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Pso- 

SPECTUS for 1869-70 is now ready, and will be sent free of 
on application to J. W. CunnincHaM, Esq., 2’s College, 
on, putting the wend ** Prospectus” outside the cover. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION 1869-70. 


The aEaeO a By FACULTY of MEDICINE will ot 
mence on wa Octobe ra. Introductory Lecture b; 


Prof. Sir Hos oe Thom 

The SESSIO of the PACU LAY “of ARTS and LAWS, includ- 
ing the Department of E ngs neering, and other applied Sciences, 
will begin on + UREps Y, October = Introductory Lecture by 
Prof. Moore, M.A. O. E., at 3 Pp. 

The EVENING CLASSES’ for Classics, Modern Languages. 
Mathematics, the Natural Sciences, History, Elocution, &c., ag] 
commence on NDAY, October 11th. 

The SCHUOL for Boys between the ages oe “hee and Sixteen 
will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 2 

Prospectuses of the various Departments ot tee College, con- 
taining full information respecting Classes, Fees, Days and Hours 
of Attendance, &., and Copies of. the. Seypen relating to the 
Entranee and other E zes open to 
Competition by Statente of the several ities. may be o' 


tained at the Office of the College only. 

he Examination for eee M DICAL ENTRANCE ape pa 
TIONS, will be held at the Colones on the 28th and 29th o: 
tember ; that for the ARTS and LAWS eke re shag EXHIBE. 
TIONS on the 30th of September, and Ist of 0: 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metro- 
politan Railway, and a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of 
the North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railways. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 

‘Secretary to the Council. 


M IDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, 


char; 
Londo 











August, 1869. 





WINTER SESSION, 1869-70, 


The LECTURES and CLINICAL INSTRUCTION in the 
Wards will BEGIN on FRIDAY, October the 1st. 
For particulars apply to 
E. HEADLAM GREENHOW, M.D., Dean. 


N EDICAL EDUCATION. —ST. MARY’S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Paddingten. \ will on 
Spec: 





on October Ist, 1869. In addition to the usual 
ee is provided i in operative Minor —. and Ba Bandaging, 
Yphthalmic, Aural, and Dental Surgery. Comparative Anatomy, 
Histology, and Pathology : all of ich are taught practically 
by demonstration as well as lecture.—For prospectus apply to 
W. B, CHEADLE, M.D., 
Dean of the School. 


S?- BARTHOLOMEW’S _HOSPITAL.— 
CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

There will be two Classes held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in 
each year, for the convenience of Gentlemen who are preparing 
for the Matriculation Examination at the London University,— 
from October to January, and from March toJune. Provision 
will be made for teaching all the subjects required, as follows :— 
(1) Classics, French, English, Modern Geo hy, and English 

History—Malcolm Laing, , Trin. Coll. Coxnbrid e. . 
2) ‘antsh. Pet and Natural Pitibsoph y—P. J. oe M.D. 
Cantab. ellow of Christ’s Coll, Cambridge, Tutor to the 


tal. 
(3) Chemistry— é. Matthiessen, F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry 
au) os 


the pital. 
Fee for the Course 0 of Three Months oh +» 10 guineas. 
Fee for (1) or (2) . as 5 guineas. 
» Fee for (3) ee eo PA * ee 2 guineas, 





PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class in the subjects required for the i = age Scientific 
Examination will be held from January to July, and will in- 
clude all the subjects required, as follows :— 

Chemist oe Matthiessen, F.R.S. 

Botany— Henslow, M.A. Cantab. F.L.S., Lecturer on 

Botang to the Hospital. 
Zoology and Pooraseaees Anatomy—W. 8. Church, M.D. Oxon. 
pce on Comparative Anatomy to the Hospital ; late 
's Reader in Anatomy at Christchurch, Oxf 
Mechanfeal and Natural Philosophy — P. , Hensley, M.D. 
Jantab, 


Hoo to Seaeats of the Hospital .. os 
o' se se oe cae 
Fee ed any single subject = ae es 
Further i 
or by letter 
lomew’s 


[THE =P NDON eee Oe AE SOR AS 


Principal—Dr. L. sonar, a ms D. F.R.S.E., late Rector 
of the High see of E ee 


The New Wing being ready fo 


6 guineas. 

10 guineas. 

3 guineas. 
tion may be obtained. on application, personally 

ene Resident Warden of the College, St. Bartho- 





ORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, * 
ANDREW’S HALL, August 30 and 31, September 1, 2, 
and 3, 1869, under the Patronage of 
Her Majesty THE QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 
he Programm: e includes Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise.’ 
Handel’s * Acis “and Galatea,’ yo *Te Deum,’ and * The 
M jerson’s ‘ Hezeki ah,’ Spohr’s ‘ Fall of Babylon,’ Ros- 
sini’s * Messe Solennelle,’ also’ Three Grand — ous Con. 


wis InTES EXHIBITION of PICTURES 

OIL and WATER COLOURS.—The great success 
which an astented the Select Supplementary Exhibition at the 
Old Bond-street Gallery has induced its promoters and other 
saoeae connected with Art to hold a WINTER EXHI- 
BITION in the same Gallery. Pictures will be received on or 
about the 15th and Toth of October, and # thei Exhibition will open 
sasty in November. Further particulars will shortly be pub- 





certs; FRIDAY EVENING, a DRESS BA 
BENEDICT. Tickets, Ap iierie” and all information may be 
obtained at the Hail, or by letter to 

2 e BmT R. GILMAN, is. 


. HANSELL, 
W ORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1869. 
Under the immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
THE QUEEN, 
TUESDAY MORNIN G, Sepr. 7, ‘Elijah’; 
WEDNESDAY Morning, nape. 8, “The Prodigal <* fe Arthur 
Sullivan); Selection rom Judas Maccabeus’ ; DAY 
Morning, Sept. 9, ber 's ‘ Messe Bolennelle’ sand Mendelssohn's 
*Hymn of Praise’; DAY Morn Pane Messiah.’ 
On TUESD. WEDNESDAY, ay. RSDAY_EVEN- 
INGS there will be GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS 
in the COLLEGE HALL. 
Principal Vocalists. 
MADEMOISELLE TITIENS. 
MDME. LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, MDME. TREBELLI- 
BETTINI, MDME. PATEY 
MR. SIMS REEVES, SIGNOR BETTINI, MR. VERNON- 
RIGBY, MR. SANTLEY, MR. LEW Vis THOMAS. 





Organ oe MB. Cae SMITH. 
Pianoforte oe WwW Ss 
Conductor ss . DONE. 


The BAND and CHORUS A. 1. exeeed Three sunaees and Fifty 


Programmes and Tickets may be ctalied at Messrs. DeicuTon 
& Sox, High-street, Worcester. There will be special Trains to 
Malvern and Birmi ingham, after the Evening Concerts, at 11°30 P.M. 
PHILIP H. WILLIAMS, M.D., Worcester, 
onorary Secretary. 


percep COLLEGE (for Ladies), 48 and 49, 
BEDFORD-SQUARE, LONDON. 
The TWENTY-FIRST SESSION will beginon WEDNESDAY, 
r . 


October 13th. 
Subjects and Professors. 


Drawing—F. 8. Cary, Esq. 
om Hanguage and J Literature—J. W. Hales, Esq. M.A. Cantab. 


Sanaa Language and Literature—Dr. Buchheim, Professor of 
German in King’s College, London. 


ography— 
es. Hullah, E » Pesto i in King’s College, London. 
History, anciens § and Modern—S. R. Gardiner, Esq. B.A. Oxon. 


Italian n Language ar and a Signor C. De Tivoli. 

tin sly, Esq. M.A. Oxon, Professor of “History in 
University College, Thien 
Logic or Mental Philosophy— 
Mathematics, A ——s and ¢ rg 


Esq. 
Natural Philosophy—W iitiam J. Haseell Ph. me 
Natural Sciences—A. H. Burgess, Esq. M.A. Ed 
Vocal Music—J. Hullah, Esq. , assisted by J. Banister, Esq. 
Instrumental Music—John ay, Esq. 

so Pee pre ey for the Arnott “Scholarships will be held the 

inn! ~ of 

uses may be obtained at the College. 
- ¢ NEM ARTINEAU, Hon. See, 


| Fb Spa HOUSE, Avenue-road, Regent’s 
The Rev. NATHANIEL JENNINGS, M.A. 

F.R.A.S., PREPARES BOYS for the Civil and Military Ex- 
aminations, and for Matriculation in the Universities of London, 
rd and Cambridge.—Terms (inclusive), from 75 to 90 Guineas 

per ‘annum. 


N EDICAL EDUCATION for WOMEN.— 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of_the annual value 
of 50l., tenable for three years o one of the Universities, open to 
Women, and to be awarde: are 
offered to Women who desire to enter the Medical Profession. 
Information can be obtained from Miss Garrett, 20, Upper 
Berkeley-street, Portman-square, London. 


N EDICAL PUPIL.—A Medical Gentleman, 

of long standing, and in first-class Practice, wishes to 
RECEIVE a S aera ly, well-educated YOU!IH as PUPIL 
He would pore every opportunity of learning his Profession ; 
would be trea’ a member of the family, and could be ad- 
van in =; if desired.—For Premium, = inquire of 
Mr. Lanetey, 50, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London, W.c 


THE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
ie on” London, 8.E., for the training of Youths to 





























of the Autumn Term, on the 18th of Se Bop ty next, a 
should he fade without delay for Admission to fill the remaining 


VACA —_ 
Prospectuses and every information may be had on a iention 
to Dr. wed at the pCorere, ig oe Grove, M Middl dlesex W.: 0 

the Secrerary, at t International Education 
Society (Limited), ie m4, Oona 4 Bond- -street, London, W. 


MIEL HILL SCHOOL, Mrupptesex. 


Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, Esa. D. Lit. and M.A. Lond. 

Second ees re PAYLOB, Esq. M.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford ; 
2nd Class Te A. Trin. 

Men” Call. Cam.; 1st Class Trip.; 1st 

Ma Bry er - Esq. B.A. Sydn. Suss. Coll. Cam., 

School will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, October 7th. 








will be RE-O Jongg September a 
3 List of lendine Firm: ast 0 not mh 
Seneole, forwarded on application to fo the Pr Principa 
LL.D. &c. Founded in 1852. 
ALUABLE EDUCATIONAL OPENING 
vin SCO’ ey: —TO BE DISPOSED OF, a fourtshing 
INSTITUTION for the Education of RESIDENT 
GENTLEMEN. The is 
sive and constructed with every needful hem and the 
attendance 7 i a Gentleman of attainments, enterprise, ane 
ence, this is an opening seldom to be met with. e fulles' 
information ~T the past and present condition of 4 
Establishment will be communiosted, Entry immediately. — 
Fate may be made to Messrs. Epmonstox & Dovctas, 
ers, 88, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 


QTAMMERING. .—Mr. F. DUVAL, Professor 


porters of the 
Joun Yeats, 




















The 
Apply for Satienton of —_ _ the Head Master, or to the Hon, 
Secretary, the R. H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, 8.E. 


effectually CURES STAMMERIN G, 4 
Loss of 1 voloe Relaxed Throat, and all defects of Speech. Term 
High testi ials.—B. d House, Exeter. 





EEBETION of CABINET PICTURES in 
Dadleg Gallery, a, Fiseediity. —NOTICE 
to EXHIBITORS. The Da . or taking fi n PICTURES for the 
THI an WINTER EXHIBITION will be 4th and 5th of OCTO- 
BER NEXT, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m.—The Regulations can be 
on application to the Secretary, at the Gallery. 


HE VICE-PRINCIPALSHIP of ELIZA- 
pas COLLEGE, Guernsey, is now VACANT.—Candi- 
dates must be Graduates in Honours of Oxford, Cambridge, or 
Dublin. The Vice-Principal will have the charge of the Modern 
Deeeemens, and must be qualified to teach Mathematics, Latin, 
Experimental Science. A knowledge of French is desirable. 
The Stipend is at present about 2301., with the privilege of taking 
poarders. Testimonials must be sent to the PrinciPaL before 
September 10th. 


N RS. BESSIE INGLIS desires to inform 

a vet op and Mechanics’ Soesientions that 
she has T the WEST of ENGLAND in OCTO- 
BER, Yorksh re opel the North_in November, and Scotland in 
December next.—395, City-road, London. 


= PRESS.—A facile and experienced News- 
Writer desires an ENGAGEMENT as DESCRIPTIVE 
REPO! TER, with SUB-EDITORSHIP combined, on a London 
or Provincial Daily ; rapid Note taker.—Address K., Mitchell & 
Co., Advertising Agents, Red Lion-court, Fleet- street, Ey Cc. 














HE PRESS.—To ConsERvATIVE NEWSPAPER 
PROPRIETORS.—A Gentleman with considerable expe- 
rience as Editor of Provincial Newspapers, would be glad of an 
—. ENGAGEMENT. He would take the Editorship, Sub- 
rship, and do the most Ms rtant part of the Reading a? 
good Tonpunereticn. The high import ferences given.—Address C.E 
ors of C. Mitchell & Co., Advertising Agents, 12 and 13, Red 
Lion-court, Floct street, London, E.C. 


LITERARY MAN, who is a good Draughts- 
man on Wood, desires EMPLOYMENT. —W., Weatherall 
Cottage, Well-road, |, Hampstea d, 


ITERARY EMPLOYMENT. ao Gentle. 
gg “plage to_translate fro an, French, and 
Italian, will be glad to UNDERTA KE {iTERAL Y WORK 
bearing on Theology, Ju urisprudence, a Sciences, and General 
Literature.—Address Scrirror, care of Messrs. Darling & Co., 
Booksellers, 22, Little Queen-street Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c. Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected 
rivately, by Mr. Homes, Valuer of Literary Property, and 
Val uer and Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 














O LADIES of LITERARY PURSUITS.— 
An INVALID ep tli LSD rene, | in the .- ~ 
b boner to meet with a LADY, about fifty years of aze 
and Companion during the ensuing zw inter’ Months, 
Thea i es bg 4 be pat light, and a Lady connected with Lite- 
rature tpt = preferred. Sat tisfactory references would 
rf 3 Ynanswered applications are declined, with 
te Gal my A. F., care of Mr. Mudie, 15, Coventry-street, 
Haymarket, Ww. 


‘ygintinnrenortne —The Proprietor of a News- 

ie = igg the CO-OPERATION of another, with some 

additidnat’ Capital. The Amount required would be small to a 

Person who could render valuable services either in the Literary 

or Advertisement Department. Apply Messrs. C. MitcnHEey & Co., 
Advertising Agents, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


ITERARY.—Required Contributors for a 
NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, of Liberal Politics.— 
Applicants of first-class ability may forward Specimen Articles 
upon Social and Political Subjects to New Paren, 3, Dorset-place, 
Holloway-road, atonce. Liberalremuneration. 

W ANTED, to fill up a Vocaney, a a thoroughly 
competent REPORTE One accustomed the literary 

ork of a newspaper office will be preferred. r Aaaens with 
teulars as to age, qualifications, &c., and salary tO 
essrs. Mort, Adve r Office, Stafford. A pplicanty. not receiv- 
ing tS, reply within a week may conclude that. the Advertisers are 


es LITERARY A GEaOY 

















NEGOTIATE and ARRANGE— “, . 
1. Partnenshine, Agencies, and Commissions, ¢ ; with 
2. Literary, Antiquarian, Re hae at the 
_—— Hussam, ublic Record, Probate and Heralds’ Offices, 
tener 
a Forwardiog & Sale Catalogues of Books, MSS., &@,, the 
nei of th pon on communion: Bie, 


Literary 
Li a. and Genealogical 
3. The Sale, Purchase, and Mortgage of Copyrights other 
ion. 
tions 5 the Ancient and Modern Literary Lan- 
“6. Advertisements the above 
om answers or tepictions veo 


#,! * As a 
mission or ba 
Ornice G USS! 


tLL-8 E 
Opposite the British Museum. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. 
PREPARED) Rg ck yy ye “yt 
Passing josrantecd. Address BBC, 60, seein 








loway, 
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YO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN and Others. 
—A GENTLEMAN occupying a prominent position in two 
towns in the South of Eugiand DESIRES an AGENCY. The 
very highest possible references. — Address to Mr. Moss, 178, 
Stamford: street, London, 8.E. 
],.DUCATION at WESTON- SUPE R-M ARE. 
ee HEPPEL, M.A., Wrangler, St. John’s, Cam- 
formerly Levan of Nelson College, Ne Zealand ; and 
yOCE ELYN R. OAKLEY, B.A., Trinity Coll ige 
Graduate in Glassical Honours, PREPARE BOYS for the Uni- 
versities, Public Schools, and Professions. 


IDUCATION in HANOVER. — Madame 
HENRIETTE SCHMETT AU, a Hanoverian Protestant 
Lady of great educational experience, who has resided many years 
in England, receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES, to 
whom she offers the comforts of an English Home, and, with the 
assistance of her Daughter and first-rate Profes ors, the adv: = 
tages of a superior Education. The best Referenc 
further particulars, apply to A. Scumerrac, Esq., Secretary to the 
Prussian Embassy, 9, Carlton House-terrace, London, and to 
Madame Scumerrav, 7, Braunschweiger Strasse, Hanover. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 


43 and 45, Harley-street, W. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the Geners ul Education 
of ies, and for granting gg ates of Knowledge, 


j Her Majesty the QU 
Patrons) fer Royal Highnes the PRINCESS of WALES. 


Visitor—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rey. the Dean of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident—Miss Parry. 
COMMITTEE OF PROFESSORS. 
W. Sterndale eoeg — = | John Hullah. 
The Rev. W. Benham, A.K. Aloha ae Mariette, M.A, 

































The Rev. Stopford Brooke, M. | Ww Thomas. 
The Rev. T. A. ¢ ‘ock, M.A. | G. Mes scani 

The Rev. Francis Garden, M.A, Henry W ure 
William Hughes, F.R.G.S Gottlieb W. aL Pb. D. 


The COLLEGE will RE- OPEN for th 
MONDAY, Vetober 4th. Individual ins “ en is given in Vocal 
and Instrumental Music to Pupils attending at least one class. 

A Class in Greek and Convers:tion Classes in Mo lern Languages 
will be formed on the entry of names for each class, 

Pupils are received from the age of thirteen upwards. Arrange- 
ments are made for receiving boarders. 

The Annual Report, containing the r 
hele at Midsummer, and Prospectus 


Mich: velmas Term on 











esults of the Examination 
, with full particulars as 





to Fees, Scholarships, Classes, &c., may be had on application to 
Miss Milward, at the College Olice. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE M.A., Dean. 








— os COLLEG E SCHOOL, 
43 and 45, Harley-street, W 


Lady Superintendent— Miss HAY. 
Assistant—Miss Walker. 
The CLASSES of the School will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, 


} 
] 


Cambridge, | 


| NY INEVEH.— 
N 


\ ATRICULATION, University of London. 

—Early in September, as Chambers, near Regent- i i 
an EVENING % LASS will meet to read for the January Exam 
nation, under the direction of a Graduate of the University (B. we 
with hons., and LL.B.). Terms moderate—Address LL.B., 35, 
Conduit- -street, Hanover-square. 


R 2. NCE. —MODERN SCHOOL. — 
VERSAILLES, 3 and 5, RUE PORTE-DE-BUC. —Head 
aster, Brot Dr. JULIUS BRANDT, Academy of Paris. TEN 
ENGLISH PUPILS received as BOARDERS, residing with the 
Head Master, Special Classes for Civil Engineering. The School 
RE-OPENS on MONDAY, the 27th of September next.—For 
admission, apply to the Heap Master, 5, Rue Port-de-Buc, Ver- 
sailles. 








A LADY, whose two Daughters have been 
+ receiving good Edue ation on the Continent for nearly three 
years, wishes to meet with Two or Three PUPILS for them to 
Educate witha Yodmane! Sister. The house is healthfully situate, 
and great care would be taken of their health and comfort.— 
Address Mrs. A. Tuompson, Redlands, Wembdon, near Bridge- 
wa ter, Somersetshire. 


QCIEN TIFIC PRESENTS.—Collections to 
K illu trate -_ important study of Mineralogy and Geology 
can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 500 guineas; also single specimens 
of Minerals, Roc ks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, 
Hammers, all the Recent Publications, &c., of J. TENNANT, 
Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand.—Private Instruction 
is given in Geology and Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, F.G.S., 149, 
Strand, W.C. 








STATUETTE of SEN- 
NACHERIB, a high ; has been modelled with great 


| care from the Nineveh Marbles, now in the British Museum, and 
produced in the finest Porcelain. Price 11. 10s. —Published by 


| scopes; 10in. Hour ¢ 


September 27th. Pupils are rece ved. from the age of five upwards. | 


Arrangements are made for boarders 
Prospectuses, with full particul: ars, may be had on application 
to Miss Milward, at the College Office 
EB. H. PLU MPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


WN ODEL DR AWING.—F igure Drawing, and 
Landscape and Flower Painting TAUGHT, by an experi- 
enced Artist. Terms moderate.—Ad hes ss A.B., is Walbrook, 
Mansion House, City, | E.c 
DUCATION IN PARIS.—Madame Ha’ AV 
wife of M. Havet, Author of * French Studies,’ * The Frenc 
ass-Book,’ &e , ene the Scottish Institution for Ladie 
Edinbare hj, RECEIVES a few Gentlemen’s DAUGHTERS f 
BOARD and EDUC ATLON. Foreign Enctentant Governesses. 
Eminent Masters. Terr One Hundred Guineas per annum. 
e house, which offers 'y comfort, is situate between the Are 
de Triomphe and the Bois ae Boulogne, No. 94, Avenue d’Eylau. 


J)EFECTIVE ARTICULATION.—The Rev. 
fi 5 r at TAUNT IN on 23rd August ; 
[ALVERN, 7th 5 WOR Es- 























Sth; } i ES and the NORTH, all Sep- 
tember. —Write to 13, Prince’s- square, W. 
(ENEVA .—BO ARD and E DU C ‘ATIC YN’ for 
Youn; « Gentlemen, by a Pro. wr of the College. Ter i 
d IN STRUCTION in 2s, Modern Lan 
Mathematic , and all other Branches 
The domestic arrangements are sup reste Bee d by Me 
an English Lady.—Addr Prof. Fazy, Tranchée 
Genéve ‘or to James Rickman, Esq., Staines L 
References are required and given. 


= 






BOARD 



















po ARTISTS, ENGE AV E RS, ke. .—ROOMS 

TO LET. — H. MAJOR, the Postman Artist, 
desires TO LET THREE. “UNFURNISHED ROOMS to a 
Gentleman connected with the Fine Arts. The Rooms are very 
light. The House is situate in a quiet Neigh shourh vod ; and Mr. 
Maysor is the only occupier. Unexceptionable references given 
= sy ini —Apply at 38, Whetstone Park, Line in's [nn- fielc is. 


TO a GENTLEMAN partial to Study or 
Retirement.—A handsome Furnished DR AW ING-ROOM 
and BED-RUOM, in the Kensington-road. T? BE LET. ‘Rent, 
inclusive, 1l. 5s. per Week.—Address to E. Y. Z. at Warren 
ksellers, &c., 1, Edwardes-terrace, Kensington, W. 








ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Incor- 
rated by Royal Charter, 1847.—-LETTERS of CREDIT 
and BILLS issued upon Adelaide and the principal Towns 
Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected. Money 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be ertained 
at the Offices of the Bank, 54, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


PRITISH BUTTERFLIES. —A few COPIES 
of NOEL HUMPHREYS'’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, re at 12. lis. 6d., may be ‘had at the 
reduced price of 15s., ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford- street, 
London. It contains hand: coloured Plates ‘of 300 different va- 
rieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 


RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Noe 
HUMPHREYS’S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 
ublished ved 3l. 38., may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of 








coli anes me ms a0, New ge ariet Se R.. gontains hand: 
coloured Plates of £00 different varieties, and is handsomely boun' 
in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edg F ‘ 


Sa 5 





A. Hays, 34, Museum ‘street, London. 


TT: CATALOGUE of ART- 


NI VE RSA L 
BOOKS.—Parts I., II. and III., containing from Letters 


A to E inclusive, have been reprinted ‘separately, and are pub- 
lished, price 5s. 7d.—CuapMaNn & Hat L, 193, Piccadilly, and at the 
Otfice of Notes and Queries, 43, Wellington-street, London. 


\HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 


street, W.—Subscripticus from One Guines to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free. — 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 
greatly reduced Prices may also e, on application. -- 
Boortu’s, Caurron’s, Hopeson’s, and Sac NDERS & Oriey’s United 
Libr ies, 307, Regeat- street, near the Polytechnic. 


OR SALE, an EQUATORIAL TELESC OPE 
made by Seg & & SONS in 1862, for the late Enpowes 

Bow MAN, F.R.AS., with object. glass 7; in. aperture ; 9 ft. focus, 
complete with Solar Eye-piece, Diagonal E ye-piece ; 
Position parallel ¥ ‘wire Mi ometer, filutainating Apparatus; 20 in. 
Declination Circle graduated on silyer, with Verniers and Micro- 
e graduate: ed on silver ; 2 sets of Verniers 
and Microscopes, by which the felescope can be set in R.A. 
























| without calculation; Driving Clock, slow motion in R.A. and 


Declination by Tangent screws. The instrument on iron vier, 
complete.—Apply to Mr. Henry Bowman, Victoria Park, 
chester, orto Mr. Dancer, 43, Cross-street, aeeasiar: 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR AUGUST. 
Third Edition now ready.— Postage free on application. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CATALOGUE FOR AUGUST. 
Third Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Best New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


| The NAMES of NEW SUBSCRIBERS are ENTERED DAILY. 


in South | 
ceived on | 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


IN CONNEXION WITH MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books 
at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London and the 
immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 

The NAMES of NEW SUBSCRIBERS are ENTERED DAILY. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 


| SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least pos- 


sible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 
LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-st. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S a 

\O GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; 
Private Instruction given, n, Denna or by post, “tor it 1s., the 
Complete Course of Lesso 
London : 20, 20, Paternoster-row, E.c. 


W OMEN’S CLUB AND yeNSTITUTE, 
77, NEWMAN-STREET 
OPEN from 8 a.M. to li rm. Ladies ating and Writing 
Room; Good Library ; Cheap inestansent: Daily Papers, Perj- 
odicals, &e. Annual ‘Subscription, 6s. Terms of admission, pay- 
a advance, and a satisfactory reference. 
Music Room for Lessons and Practice. 


LD FILES of “Tue Times” TO BE SOLD, 
m 1841 to 1857.—Apply, by letter, to X. ¥., 8, Gloue . 
road, Resent’s Park, We nied 
[DEBENTORES at 5, 54, and 6) per Cent,— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITE 
Subseribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the following 
terms, viz.:—For one year, al 5 per cent. ; for three years, at 54; 
and for six years an upwa 8, at 6 per cent. per annum. In- 
terest payable half-yearly "by op or by coupons attached to 
the bonds, as may be desir 

Applications for siaatiate to be made at the Office of the 
Company, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, London. 


By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary, 


UMIEM 4 TECK. —On August the 30th will 
begin, at AMSTERDAM, under the direction of the Book- 
seller, G. THEOD. BOM, the Public SALE of the celebrated 
CABINET of COINS and ME 











a ‘AILLE, Knight, Professor 
of Medicine, &e. at Groningen. as Catalogue enumeratin; 
those Coins and Medals, 8,000 numbers, of the Middle Ages ant 
ern Time, and also the Numismatic Library. 650 numbers, is 

to be had, post paid, at 10d. in postage-stamps. The Catalogue of 
the Numismatic Library is sold separately at 2d., and delivered 
on post-paid demands by the Director of the Auction, G. Theod. 
Bom, Kalverstraat E 10, Amsterdam. Within a short dels ay, the 
Second Volume of the Catalogue, containing the ancient Grecian 
and Roman Coins and Medals, will be published. 








Hales by Auction 
Music and Instruments.— August Sale (last this season). 


NV ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
b Oh of at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on SATURDAY, August 28, a Collection of MUSIC of all kinds, 
selections from the Libraries of several Amateurs; also Musical 
Instruments, Pianofortes, Harmoniums, some very choice Violins, 
Violoncellos, &€. 
Catalogues are Preparing. 
Valuable Collection of Books, Rare and Curious Hebrew yrew 
Books and M SS., 


i" ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, August 30, and following ‘day 8, a Valuable ( ‘ollee: 
tion of BOOKS, in all Classes of Literature, Poetry, Drama, 
Facetiw, History, Travels, &c.; also a Collection of Curious and 
Rare Hebrew Books and MSS., German and Miscellaneous Lite- 
rature, early Reformation Tracts. 
Catalogues are in the press. 








The Valuable Library of the late H. H. DUNCOMBE, Esq. 
The Medical Library of the late Dr. LESLIE, &e. 
MESSRS, 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
iN tioneers of Literary Property oS Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by he ON, at their House, No. 13, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, August 25, 
and two following days, at 1 a clock procieetys the Valu: able 
LIBRARY of the late H. H. DUNCOM BE, Esq., formerly of 
Lyons Inn; comprising Versions of the Holy Scriptures—W orks 
of the English Poets and Dramatists—Historical, Antiquarian 
and Numismatic Books—a very extensive Collec tion of nearl 
2,000 Almanacks, from 1671 to 1851, in 135 vols. To which is : added, 
another Collection, comprising Biblia Sacra Polyglotta Waltoni, 
cum Castelli Lexico, 7 vols.—Trapp’s Commentary on the Bible 
and Testament, 5 vols.—Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, and 
the Fathers of the Holy Catholie Church—Parker Society Publi- 
cations—Roberts’s Sketches of the Holy Land, Egypt and Nubia 
—Theological, Historical, Antiquarian, and M ‘iscellaneous Books 
—Arabic Manuseripts, Chinese and Persian Drawings — Year- 
Books and Statutes—a volume of interesting Manuscripts respect- 
ing the French Revolution of 1848; and the Medical Library of 
the late Dr. Leslie. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
Country, on receipt of four stamps. 





Modern Publications, in cloth and quires—Miscellaneous 
Books—Stock of Ledgers and Account-Books, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.(., on 
TUESDAY, August 24, at 1 o’clock, Several Thousand VOL UMES 
of MODERN BOOKS, Lm Cloth and Quires ; ,com pris ing 50 
Erskine’s er 7 vols. 8yo.—16 M ’s His- 
tory, 3 vols. 8vo.—150 Palins Church History—600 tocene 
Pleasant Spots and Famous Fines Cowper’s Poems. plates, 
8vo. morocco—33 Shakespeare 8vo. Trade Edition—8 Bell’s Shaky 
speare, 6 vols. feap.—600 ‘The Chandos Shakespeare (sells 1%.!—120 
Madan’s Juvenal and Persius, 2 vols.—130 Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 
translated—480 vols. of Mrs. Bray’s Novels—250 Merle’s Domestic 
Dicticnary—237 Cap peerss ents and Trade of London—110 Thomas's 
Interest Tables—and copies of Popular Ly so and Juvenile 
. Also, a selection of Ehotogre raphic Gift-Books—20 Tenny- 
son’s Vivien, Doré’s plates, folio—The Koran, in Arabic, beauti- 
fully printed in gold—Royle’s Botany of the Himalayas. 2 vols.— 
Humphreys an Westwood’s Moths and Butterflies. 3 vols.— 
Constable’s Landscape Scenery— the First Folio Shakspeare, in 
fac-simile, by 8 Gallery, &. A 
Miscellaneous Books in General Literature, and a small st stock 
of useful Ledgers, Account and Manuscript Books , &C. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues 











ue ENGLISH CHURCH in DRESDEN.— _ 
The BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d., or by post 5d.—con- 
tains a View and Plan of All Saints’ Church, Dresden—Portrait 
of Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A.—Science and Art-Teaching — 
Government—Sham m Building in New Zealand—Welsh Ar 

The sasiakins r, with Lanne —smoke-Land 
—and other Pape: 


1, York-street, Coyent-garden, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 
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N ENGLISH “ JAHRESBERICHTE der 
CHEMIE.”—The CHEMICAL awe, edited bo iaiitons 
Crookes, F.B.S. &., is now giving eac lly-prepa prepared 
Abstracts of nearly every Chemical Paper it in the Wor! a, 0 as soon 
‘as possible after publication ; and = all rete os the = paond hand ¢ ofthe 


uthorities are quo’ "The two half-yearly 
cH EMICAL EWS, ne with their copious Indices, ae therefore 
uivalent to an English edition of the ‘ Jahresberichte,’ with the 
Saditional advantage of oowing the readers week by week on a 
level with the latest advances of science. Published every Friday, 
price 4d. 


London : Hensz 6 Chan, 
Miaclachlan &8 


Boy-court,.J Jadente haih Edinburgh : 


1 vol. price 7s, 6d. 


OME. By J. ELLA. With Portrait of Mozart and 
40, Msieal Tihustrations 

r. Ella has mixed in the best musical society of Europe, to 
be sure, that he has at his command stores of information, expe- 
rience and observation.”—Spectator. 

‘ar as musical anecdote is concerned, Mr. Ella is admit- 
tedly facile princeps. No pleasanter guide can we recommend to 
the amateur in search of fresh fields and -— new.” 

Musical Standard. 
London: W. Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. 











OVERNMENT AID for SCIENCE— The 
Dettich Association at Exeter—Effect of M ism on 
Time-pieces ium—Geological Excursion to to Hunstanton 
—The Prominent Moths of Buckinghamshire—Snake-Poison and 
the Injection of Liquor Ammoniz into the renee Circulation as 
an Antidote—Oyster and Mussel ae of France—The da- 
— Ra me ms Books 
oreign: ties— 
— Academies Notes and Memoranda. See SCLENTI- 
FIC OPINION. Price 4d. Weekly. Monthly Parts, 1s. 6d. 
Office : 74-75, Great Queen- street, London, wW.c, 
IR. CALDER’S SMALLER SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
Just published, in 18mo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 


Aes. for SCHOOLS. By the Rev. 
CALDER, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Chesterfield. Abridged from the Author’s * Familiar Explanation 
of Arithmetic.’ 
London: ‘Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


~ AD: APTED TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, and KEY, price 2a. 6d. 
T OWARD’S LATIN EXERCISES EX- 


TENDED. New Edition, adapted to the Syntax of the 
RIOR, M.A., late Scholar of 


Public School Latin Primer by H. PR 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





THE REY. BE. 8T. JOHN PARBY'S NEW GREEK 
GRAMMAR. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 


[THE GREEK ACCIDENCE: being the First 
rt of a Now Elementary Greek Grammar, “py EDWaA a2 


Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. 
JOH Author of 


ST. JOHN pee: pf A., Balliol College, Oxfor 
*Reges et Her rigines omane,” and ‘Ciceronis Episto- 
larum Delectus’; “Baitor of Terence’ in the‘ Bibliotheca Classica.’ 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





BOOK FOR AMATEUR AND YOUNG GEOLOGISTS. 
HIPS and CHAPTERS. By Davin Pacg, 
LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.G.S., Author of ‘ Tent-Books of Physical 
Geography and Geology,’ &e.’ Price 5a. 
By the same Author, 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. A 
Series of Popular Sketches in Geology and Paleontology. Second 
Edition, containing several New Chapters. Price 68. 
“ This is one of the best of Mr. Page’s many good books.” — 
Geological Magazine. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Out this day, price 1s. ; post free for 13 stamps, 


ING ont STUTTERING ; 
ABBOTTS SMITH ts late 
fametion Hospital, 

London: ii. Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


their Causes and Cure. By 
"Physi ician to the North Londoa 





DEAFNESS. 
Price 1s., or by post 13 stamps, 


O*% a NEW (and successful) METHOD of, 
pees, remedial Agents to the Cavity of mn Tympanum. 
The Medical Press and oo 
By EDWARD BISHOP, M 
Late Surgeon to ythe Metropolitan ate for Diseases of 
the , Sackville-street, London. 
London: John Churchill & Son, New Burlington-street. 


REPLY TO COBBETT'S ‘ HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION.” 





This day, demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 350, price 5s. 


REPLY to COBBETT’S ‘ HISTORY of the 
REEQRMATION in ENGLAND and IRELAND.’ Com- 
piled and Edited by CHARLES HASTINGS COLLETTE. 


London: 8. "W. Partridge & Co. 9, Paternoster-row. 





POPULAR EDITION OF THE PERCY ANECDOTES IN 
ONE-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
In feap. 8vo. picture boards, 
HE PERCY ANECDOTES. Collected and 


Edited by te = SHOLTO PERCY. “” ith a Pre- 
face by. JOHN TIM A. Now ready, V 


eee AL. SKETCHES, ABROAD and ee er 
| mupply of THE ATHENEUM JOURNA 


HE ATHENAZUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE. ry wo pom DURR, of Letrzia, 
announce that he ements for a weekly 
be 15 thaler for three months ; 3 thalers for six. seule | 
moni 
"Thursday. 


6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on 


oom to be sent direct to ALpuons Dirr, Leipzig, Germany. 
German Advertisements sod the Arnenzum Journal also 
ve. 


a* 
mate by Atraons Dirr, as abo 





Just published, the Sep Part of 
A TOILETTE des ENPANTS. Special 


5 —— for _ p Desens and Models of Children’s Costume. 
Wit O11 





red Ei gs, Patterns, Woodcuts, with English 
MPEDIMENTS of SPEECH, STAMMER. | Descriptions-Palee t Tor ¢ Children — a vatioly of Aseuntog 
re owen Matter. 
ion, 128., pos 


Monthly Part, 1s. Annual Subserip- 


‘Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
Demy 4to. price 18s. 
THESAURUS SILURICUS. 
—~ FLORA and FAUNA of the SILURIAN 


RIOD. With ryan (from recent acquisitions). By 
M.D. F.R.S. .5., &e. 





J OHN 3 BIGSBY, 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, cloth boards, price 68. 


Poni -GLACIAL MAN, and GEOLOGICAL 

oypenctees: for Three wr of Years before the Year 
D. Second Edition. With Addenda and Di: agram of the 

Hosenineity of re —— 's Orbit for Four Millions of Years. By 

J. SCOTT MOOR 

The ADDANDA can be had separately by Purchasers of the 

First Edition, price 1s. e ace 


Dublin : Hodees, Meme = 104, Geafien street. 
Londo} arshall &C 











WORKS ON IMPEDIMENTS IN SPEECH, 
Now ready, price 38, 6d. cloth, 8vo. 
N STAMMERING and STUTTERING: 
their Nature and Treatment. By JAMES HUNT, Ph.D. 
F.S. — - Author of ‘A Manual of the Philosophy of Voice and 
nea Also, price 2s. cloth, 
he TRRATIONALE of SPEECH; or, Hints 





richem. ; 
F. Warne & Co. aa street, Covent-garden. 


HOW TO CHECK YOUR BUTCHER’S BILLS. 
In royal 48mo. 1s. each, cloth, gilt edges ; postage, 1d. 


¥ ,MAREET TABLE : Showing the Value 

any Article per fem and Ounce, from 6d. to 18. 6d. 

Inv: eS. toall E ical expen- 

diture. 

“ A most serviceable a on book. It would be impossible for the 

most inexperien r of it to be cheated, unless by her 
own carelessness.” — Daily Tilegraph, August 4. 

F. Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 














PP 





Royal 18mo. cloth extra, 2s.; free by post, 28. 2d. 


IVE BREAD, GAIN LOVE. By Miss 
METEYARD, Author of the ‘ Life of Wedgwood. 








London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
COMPLETION OF THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 





Now ready, in Twenty-two Volumes, handsomely bound in rg ‘tenis large crown 8vo. 81. 5s. ; 
or, in half russia, 12/. 12s. the se’ 


THE WORKS 


OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


With the Original Dlustrations, 
*,* The Volumes can be had separately, in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 


SmitH, ELpEr & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready, in demy 4to. cloth gilt, price 21s. 


LARGE GAME 


SHOOTING IN THIBET 


AND THE NORTH-WEST. 


By ALEXANDER A. A. KINLOCH, Rifle Brigade. 
ILLUSTRATED by PHOTOGRAPHS of HEADS and HORNS. 


And containing Description of Country, and of the Various Animals to be found ; together with Extracts from a 
Journal of several Years’ Shooting. 


HarRIsoy, Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 59, Pall Mall, London. 





Ww. Cc. 


BENNETT’S NEW VOLUME. 


Cloth, 5s, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


A 


BALLAD HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By W. C. BENNETT. 
“These Ballads are spirited and stireing-—euch 8 are ‘The Fall of Harold Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ 


and ‘Co John, (the soldier's 


famous Duke of Marlborough), which is a specially 1 Wentinete ballad, 


“Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds 


‘ Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava,’ are excellent] 


As a book of ballads interesting ro all mm conn 


ly well said and sung. 
British blood in their veins, Mr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Mr. Bennett's Ballads will leave a strong 
them.” —Athenewm. 


impression on the memory of those who read 


London: Hamiutow, Apams & Co. Paternoster-row. 


By a MINUTE PHILOSOPHER. 
London: L and Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 
Imperial 4to. now ready, price 2l. 28. 


HE ART of FIGURE DRAWING. B 
ily trate. H. MAGUIRE. A full Treatise on the subject copi 
us 
London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place ; and all Book- 
sellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


8yvo. cloth, price 5s. 


Ww ALKER and WEBSTER combined in a 
nec ee of the ENGLISH LANGU AGB, in which 
the Definitions of Webster and the Pronunciation of Walker 
united and brought into conformity to the usage of the present 
time; many New Words are , and ynon- 
ymous Terms are 2 carefully discriminated, with an Appendix con- 
taining bsg be Key to the Pronunciation of Scripture, a 
and Latin Proper Names. By JOHN LONGMUIR, A.M. LL.D, 


____ London: William Tegg, Pan lane, Ch id 
Lately published, in fcap. 8v0. price in cloth, 4a, 6d. 


UGITIVE POEMS CONNECTED with 
NATURAL HISTORY ie PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Collected by the late C. G. B. DAUBENY, M.D. F.R.S. &., 
es e Professor of Chemistry and of Botany in the University 
o 
“ A very pleasant and readable volume.. 
liom, and good-natu "¥ li 
page; melody of verse and choice hall “Ain oy 
marks of scholarship and sound be jet se, “§ belongs to inet 
author’s ‘ Alma Mater.” Among the constellations of wits, sc 
lars, ptioang bers, and poets + ee shine in these pages will be 4 
the name of el, Conybeare, Whately, hewell, Daubeny, 
and Forbes, anda! a host of others equally famous.” 
Si rd, Aug. 17, 1869. 
Oxford and London: James Parker & Co. 
HORT POEMS: of SACRED TRAVEL, 
Be ti pie ~ —_ MEMORIAM.’ By the 
Rev. W. GRIFFITHS, car of St. Nicholas’, Birming- 
ham. (Profits given to St. Nicholas’ Chureh. ) 


“These verses are marked with much tenderness, and they seem 
to reflect the colouring of a mind sensitive and pure. Though 


often . the piety that dictated them is of no stereotyped 
kind. Here no passionate 7 yearnings, no outbursts of poetic 
scepticism. Alt ise calm, clear, and harmonious. .... Few read 


‘In Memoriam’ without emotion.”—. 
Gri 

















-.Here we L—~1 > 








grace freedom, His war- 
blings are not loud or ‘ambitious, but they are carpet, and record 
| Sweet thoughts and happy amg ”— Public 
** A volume of pleasant Mee . which rises toa a higher level 
when the writer has a subject tinct pe 
Some of the Sonnets, written a the East 
—— Spectator. sam “ o fect 
Interesting, because the expression of genuine feelings, genial, 
and pleasing.”—Athenaum. 
London: Provost & Co. (successors to A, W. Bennett), 5, Bishops- 
} gate Without, E E.C. 


Boks PRINTED FOR THE USE OF 
THE CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL. 

Rudiments of the Latin Language, 3s. cloth. 

Rudiments of the Greek Language, 3s. cloth. 

A Greek-English Vocabulary of Words contained 
in the Four Gospels and the Acts, 48. cloth. 

Homeri Ilias, Lib, I. II., with a Vocabulary and 
Maps, 48. 6d. cloth. 


Gpssienene of English Poetry, New Edition, 3s. 6d. 


bee Taster @ & Francis, eee & ; Dabbichee, 
on-court, Fleet- 


DAMS & FRANCIS, GEN ERAL ADVER- 
TISEMENT AGENTS, insert ADVERTISEMENTS in 
and Foreign New! d 


all the London, Country, Colonial spapers an 
Periodicals. Terms on application to 














Apvams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, B.C, 
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THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
A Weekly Journal, 
(Registered for transmission abroad), 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF ALL BRANCHES 
OF HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, 
AND 


COLLATERAL SUBJECTS, 
Published every Sarurpay, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 
—»>——_. 


Established in 1841 by the late Professor Liyp.ey in conjunc- 
tion with Sir Josern Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, 
*The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE’ has, as circumst have d ded, been enlarged 
in size, and its scope rendered more comprehensive, so that it still 
remains the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country 
or abroad. 





Thanks to the Contributors and Correspondents—including 
amongst them almost all the leading Horticulturists, Agricultu- 
rists, and Men of Science of the Kingdom—ORIGINAL ARTI- 
CLES on all matters connected with the subjects of which the 
Journal treats are given. The Principles of Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology, of Botany, and of Natural History generally, so far as 
they have a bearing on Practical Horticulture and Agriculture, 
are explained. The fullest information is supplied as to improved 
methods of Culture, New Implements, and all points connected 
with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Manage- 
ment of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods or Stock ; the 
details of Field Cultivation ; the practice of Drainage and Irriga- 
tion, the Veterinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping of Bees, 
Poultry, &c.; the Construction, Maintenance, Heating and Venti- 
lation of all Garden or Farm Buildings ; in short, of all matters 
connected with the PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRI- 
CULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL 
ECONOMY generally. 


NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c., are described in a manner to be 
serviceable alike to the Cultivator and the Man of Science. 


REPORTS of important Metropolitan and Provincial EXHI- 
BITIONS, as well as ofall SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., likely 
to be interesting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist, are sup- 
plied in addition to Weekly Reports of the various Markets for 
Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, Fruit, Timber, &. 


The Columns devoted to HOME CORRESPONDENCE serve 
to bring to light a vast amount of varied and interesting informa- 
tion. 

Owing to the extensive circulation of ‘The GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTLE’ abroad and 
in the Colonies, the department devoted to FOREIGN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE forms a valuable and interesting feature of the 
Journal. 


REVIEWS of BOOKS whose subjects come within the scope 
of the Journal are supplied, while under the head of GARDEN 
and FARM MEMORANDA are from time to time given 
Notices of such Gardens, Farms or Estates as are likely to furnish 
materials for the information of the reader. 


A CALENDAR of Weekly Operations as well as NOTES for 
AMATEURS supply valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and others, and in the Notices to Correspondents replies are 
furnished to any questions that may be asked, such replies being 
given by men of the highest reputation in their respective depart- 
ments. 


Woodcuts are given whenever the nature of the subject requires 
them. 


Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of 
readers, and with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain, 
but on the Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, the 
*GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GA- 
ZETTE’ affords an exceptionably good Medium for Advertisers, 
the more so as, in addition to the special features of the Journal, 
there is a GENERAL NEWSPAPER, in which a careful Sum- 
mary of the News of the week is given without leaning towards 
this or that party, so that the reader is put in possession of the 
facts, and is enabled to draw his own inferences from them, 


OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS : 


4, WE“ LIN GTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 





NOVELS FOR THE SEASIDE, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


H I R EL L. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.’ 3 vols. 


** A powerful novel...... A tale written by a poet......Mr. Saunders writes always the best descriptive Engli 
The heroine half dies of love; and when her repentant lover renews his suit for her hand, writes him i as ope 
Clarissa’s to Lovelace.” —Spectator. 

_ ‘* *Hirell,’ apart from its dramatic power and idyllic grace, abounds with life-like portraitures, some sketched with 
vigour......others dainty as a poet’s dream ; glowing descriptions of landscape, every one a distinct picture, and diverse 
characters which have veritable being, crowd upon us.”—ZIllustrated London News. 


LOVE ME FOR MY LOVE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘FLIRTS and FLIRTS.’ 





2 vols. 





CUT ADRIFT. 


By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Author of ‘ A Tangled Skein.’ 3 vols. 


* *Cut Adrift’ is ‘a tangled skein’ in which are the threads of half-a-dozen good tales. 
young men, grave stat , impudent sch s in petticoats, radiant ladies of fashion, bright-eyed actresses with 
complexions fairer than their fame, sneaks, spies, fraudulent clerks, jolly laundresses attached to bachelors’ chambers, 
professional authors, literary aspirants, culprits who have known ‘trouble,’ and culprits who have eluded the grasp of 
the law, throng the stage, reminding one of Frith’s ‘ Derby Day.’ The book is cleverly contrived, and with much artistic 
neatness.”—Athenceum, May 15. 


Dissolute adventurers, fast 








VERONIQUE. 


By Mrs. ROSS CHURCH (Miss FLORENCE MARRYAT), 
Author of ‘ Nelly Brooke,’ ‘ The Girls of Feversham,’ &c. 3 vols, 





ROPES OF SAND. 


By W. P. LANCASTER, Author of ‘ A Screw Loose.’ 


‘* Mr. Lancaster has humour, wit, animal spirits that never suffer dulness to infest a page, and much constructive 
skill.”—Morning Post. 
‘© *Ropes of Sand’ is very readable and clever.”—Saturday Review. 


8 vols. 


MY INSECT QUEEN. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘MARGARET’S ENGAGEMENT.’ 3 vols. 

“This book at once commends itself to the favourable notice of the reader. It is an unpretending but very readable 
account of country life; the good old Doctor at once wins the sympathy of every reader, and in the curate’s wife our 
author depicts a gossip of the first water.”—John Bull. 

* This is a light, bright, readable novel.” —Atheneum. 


ooo 


WISE AS A SERPENT.’ 


By J. A. ST. JOHN BLYTHE. 


** This book is interesting, and the subject is skilfully handled; it is a ‘soul’s tragedy,’ and will well repay perusal. 
It is sufficiently exciting, but it does not degenerate into anything morbid or sensational.” —Atheneum. 


3 vols, 


RicHarD Bentiey, 8, New Burlington-street. 


A JAPANESE SERMON. 


Translated by ALGERNON BERTRAM MITFORD, 
Secretary to H.M.’s Legation in Japan. 


In the ‘CORNHILL MAGAZINE’ for August. 


Sauiru, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place, 








Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
By Lieut.-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 
With Two Portraits on Steel by W1zL1AM Ho Lt, 
Sairu, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place, 
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Demy 8vo. 14s. 


TREATMENT OF THE INSANE 


WITHOUT MECHANICAL RESTRAINTS. 
By JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. Edin. 
; Suita, EvpER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS at all Libraries. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA: an Exploration of the 


Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, re numerous 
Illustrations. [Just ready. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life 


and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and ‘Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Addi- 
tions, in 1 vol. 7s, 6d, [Now ready. 


THE 








TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER 1869. 


CONTENTS. 

1, GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. By the Author | 6. AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of ‘ George Geith 
of ‘East Lynne,’ ‘Roland Yorke,’ &c. With an of Fen Court.’ With an Illustration. Chap. XIII. 
Illustration. Chap. XVI. Spring round again.— | The Worm turns. — Chap. XIV. Why is it?— 
Chap. XVII. Love at Last.—Chap. XVIII. The Chap. XV. Mr. Friars’ Acceptance. 


Funeral. 
. WHERE SHALL WE GO? 
2. CRITICISMS on CONTEMPORARIES, . 


No. VIL. The Rossettis. Part II. 8. MR. OSCAR PREEN in JAPAN and LAPUTA. 
3, KEMPION. Chaps. I.—III. 
4. CROQUET. 9. TAKEN IN _— DONE FOR. 
5, LIFE from a PATCHWORK POINT of VIEW. | 10 The KING of C UBS. 


With an Illustration, ‘11, SITTING ALONE, 





NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir 


Massingberd,’ &c. 


38 vols. [This day. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justin M°Carthy, 
Author of ‘ The Waterdale Neighbours,’ ‘ Paul Massie,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


‘*A novel which has a purpose and a character so distinct from those of the ordinary run of stories should be 
instantly distinguished and warmly commended......The vividness of the characters, the subdued and artistic fashion 
in which the narrative of their lives is told, the fine interpretation of every-day moods and feelings, and the dramatic 
descriptions of more powerful passions, evidence in every page of the book the hand of a master.” —Zxzaminer. 

“Mr. M‘Carthy must be warmly congratulated on having found for himself a field of fiction which few English 


novelists have tilled.”—Star. 
The CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Occu- 


pations of a Retired Life.’ In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By Russell Gray, 

Author of ‘John Haller’s Niece,’ ‘ Never—For Ever,’ &c. In 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
ONLY A WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Earu or Dusarr. 

In 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a Novel. By J. M. Carzs, 


Author of ‘The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.’ In 8 vols. [Ready this day. 


TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. By Charles STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Kingsley, 


E. STIRLING. In2 vols. (Ready this day. | Author of ‘ Ravenshoe,’ * Geoffry Hamlyn,’ &c. 3 vols. 


NEVERMORE; or, Burnt Butterflies. By NETHERTON -ON-SEA: a New Story. 


JOHN GAUNT. 2 vols. 3 vols. 
SIMPLE as a DOVE: By the Author of ‘Olive 

[Ready this day. 
MYSTERY: a Novel. 


Varcoe,’ &c. 3 vols. 
By J. 8. Le Fanu, 
Author of ‘ Uncle Silas,’ ‘Guy Deverell,’ ‘ Haunted Lives,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The WYVERN 
[Nearly ready. 
A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author 
of ‘George Geith,’ ‘Too Much Alone,’ 


‘City and Suburb,’ &c. 3 vols. [Shortly. 
A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. In| FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the 


[Ready this day. Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 


a Novel. 





TINSLEYS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of ‘Cometh 
Up as a Flower,’ ‘ Red as a Rose,’ &c. (This day. 

The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. 

The ROCK A-HEAD. 

The PRETTY WIDOW. SANS MERCI. 

MISS FORRESTER. The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, 


MAURICE DERING. 
The DOWER-HOUSE. 


BLACK SHEEP. 

BARREN HONOUR. 
SWORD and GOWN. 
RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 


Catherine-street, Strand. L 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
AT EXETER. 


With Map, post 8yo. 10s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRA- 
VELLERS in DEVON and CORNWALL — including 
Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, 


Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay, Jaunceston, Penzance, Fal: 
mouth, The Liza: , Land’ "3 End 


Il. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRA- 


VELLERS in WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET — 
— Salisbury, Chipy enham, Weymouth, Sherborne, 
bs roe + Bristol, Taunton, &c. With Maps and Plans. 
‘ost Sv. 


lil. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK to the 


CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, 
Rochester, ae and Chichester. With Illustrations. 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 248, 


JOHN M U RRAY, Albemarle-street. 





WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


With Map, post 8vo. 68. 6d. 


? T : ‘a 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRA- 
VELLERS in GLOUCESTERSHIRE, HEREFORD- 
SHIRE, and WORCESTERSHIRE— —including Cirencester, 
Cheltenham, Gloucester, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Hereford, 
Ledbury, Bromyard, Leominster "Ross, Worcester, Malvern, 
Stourbridge, Kidderminster, Dudley, Droitwich, Bromsgrove, 
Evesham, &c. 
Il. 


A HANDBOOK to GLOUCESTER 


CATHEDRAL. With 16 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Ill. 


A HANDBOOK to HEREFORD 


CATHEDRAL. With 15 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Iv. 


A HANDBOOK to WORCESTER 


CATHEDRAL. With7 Illustrations. Post Syo. 28. 6d. 


T. 

The THREE CHOIRS: the CATHE- 
DRALS of GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WO 
CESTER. Complete in One Volume. With $8 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 88. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
NEW WORK BY SIR JAMES CLARK. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 


MEMOIR of JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. 
a D.C.L. Comprising a Sketch of the Tres stent of the 
Tnsane in Europe and America. By SIR JAMES CLARK, Bart. 
K.C.B, M.D. F.R.S. 


John Murray, Albemarle- street. 


This day is published, price 21s. 


BSERVATIONS made at the MAG- 
NETICAL and bg ey AL OBSERVATORY, 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLI = under the Direction of 
HUMPHREY LL OY¥D, D.D. D.C.L., Provost of Trin. College. 
Vol. II. Ios 1800. 
Dublin : Hodges, Foster & ( 
London: Longmans, Green, Reader, ok ; Dyer. 


A COMPLETE NOVELTY IN PROVINCIAL JOURNALISM. 
On September 4th will be published, the First Number of 


HE ILLUSTRATED MIDLAND NEWS, 
A First-class Pictorial Newspaper, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
By Leading Artists. 
Illustrated Notes on Arts and Manufactures. 
Price 3d. ; Sold Everywhere. 
Offices :—108, New-street, Birmingham. 
Printing Works :—Market Hall-passage, Birmingham. 
«* Only a limited space devoted to Advertisers. 





In 1 vol. cloth, 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. 6d. 
} ATURE-STUDY, as Applicable to the 
Purposes of POETRY and wl NCE. 
By HENRY DIRCKS . LL. 


&e. 
London; E. Ysoxon, Son & Co. 44, Dove er- street, Piccadilly. 
In the press, in 1 vol. Byo. 

QUEEN OF 


M ARY SCOTS 
AND HER ACCUSERS; 


Embracing a Narrative of Events from the Death of James V. in 
1552, until the Close of the Conference at Westminster in 1569. 
By JOHN HOSACK, 

Barrister-at-Law. 

This Work will contain the ‘ Book of Articles’ produced agaiust 
Coe Meet at Westminster, which has never hitherto been 

printe 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW WORK ON FREE LIBRARIES, 
Just published, 8vo. pp. xvi. and 634, 2s. 


BEE TOWN LIBRARIES, their Formation, 


anagement, and apa in BRITAIN, FRANCE, GER- 
MANY: wand AMERIC 


Together with Brief _ of Book-Collectors, and of the 
respective Places of Deposit of their surviving Collections. 


By EDWARD EDWARDS. 
Triibner & Co. Paternoster-row. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIsT. 


_—— 


In? vols. with Portrait, 30s. 


The LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD 
COCHRANE, 
Tenth Earl of Dundonald. 


(Concluding ‘The Autobiography of a Seaman.’) 
By his Son, the Eleventh Earl of Dundonald. 


Atheneum. 

“The events related in these volumes bring out Lord Cochrane 
as clearly as if he were speaking to us. The knight-errant of 
liberty, the hero of so many desperate adventures. the victim of 
80 many forms of fraud and malice, is here, if not in his habit 
as he lived, yet in the acts which made up his life. He was the 
greatest sailor of the present century, if we deduct the five years 
which preceded the battle of Trafalgar.” 


Examiner. 

“They who have read ‘The Autobiography of a Seaman’ will 
—- with pleasure the perusal of this work. The present 
Earl has peades  y on his father’s story to its completion. The 
interesd cine to the glorious name of this Napoleon of the 
seas is as es asever. It is an excellently-written and interest- 


biograp' 
ati Daily Telegraph. 


“The illustrious and eventful career of this, perhaps, most 
faring of all the many splendidly au jacious seamen which this 
land of coure-fertile in such—ev er produced, is here described 

with great spirit and candour.” 





In 1 vol. 15s. 


HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES of 
the CITY of LONDON, 
And its Livery Companies. 


By the Rev. T. AruNDELL, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, F.G.S., and Vicar 
of Hayton. 


Morning Post. 

“This work contains a rich fund of information on all matters 
of history as well as on the manners and customs of our fore- 
fathers, such as will ensure it an extensive popularity. It would 
be difficult to approach a subject of greater national and historical 
interest, and the records of the City of London are here made to 
farnish an inexhaustible store of amusement for all classes of 


Globe. 
“ Our readers will enjoy this book. The whole work furnishes a 
rerr tit interesting memorial of the most curious features in our past 
Daily Telegraph. 


“Intensely entertaining and overflowing i interesting | 
matter ; in fact, a popular admirably-written book 





In 2 vols. with a Map and Portrait, 2is. 
VISCOUNT STRANGFORD'S 
SELECTED 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL, and GEO- 
GRAPHICAL WRITINGS. 


Edited by the Viscountess SrRANGrorRD. 


Spectator. 
“These volumes yield precious nuggets of information on the 
countries written about.” 


In 2 vols. 18. 


The WEDDING-DAY in all AGES 
and COUNTRIES. 


By E. J. Woop, 
Author of ‘ Curiosities of Clocks and Watches.’ 


Examiner. 

“ All in search of novel information on this wabject will find 
plenty in these amusing and interesting volumes. The accounts 
of the ancient legends and customs of all nations are very enter- 
taining, an attract many readers.” 


Pall Mall Gazette, 
ae amusing collection for popular reading of the various 
monies and usages which exist or have existed in connexion 
with the wedding-day in all savage and civilized countries, from 
time immemo to the present age. 


Morning Post. 

“Two pleasant volumes on the various modes of celebrating 
marriage from the earliest time, and the curious usages attendant 
on ahaa weddings of our ancestors. The work is full of curious 
detail. Apart, however. from the higher view of the utility of the 
book, it is essentially readable—profitable not more for study than 
amusument’ 


Ricwakrp Bent ey, 8, New Burlington-street, 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—@— 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 
SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Capt. TOWNSHEND, 2nd 
Life Guards. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 

“ An essentially pleasant book, overflowing with amusing anec- 
dotes, wondrous adventures, and agreeable gossip.” —Exzaminer. 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Lizz 
SELINA EDEN. 1 vol. with Llustrations, 10s. 6d. 


“A frankly written and chatty account of a very pleasant 
holiday.”—Saturday Review. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. Hep- 


WORTH DIXON. Depicatrep, sy Express Permission, 70 
tHE QuEEN. Sixtn Epition. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By Marruew 


BROWNE. 2 vols, large post 8vo. with Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations, 248. 


The LIFE of ROSSINI. By H. Suruer- 


LAND EDWARDS. &vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author 


of ‘ MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS,’ &. 3 vols. 


The MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘Salem 
Chapel,’ &c. 3 vols, 

“* The Minister's Wife’ is, in many important respects, Mrs. 
Oliphant’ 8 most powerful and poetic work.”—Atheneum 

***The Minister's Wife’is a story which, like the country it 
describes, is rich in pictures that are pleasant to see, scenes on 
which the eye gladly lingers, and which, like the people it por- 
trays, is subtle in its reasonings and shrewd in its opinions, 
eloquent in the outbursts of feeling, and very tender in its natural 
and unstrained pathos.”—Saturday Review. 


URSULA’S LOVE-STORY. 3 vols. 


“ As a picture of contemporary manners, ‘ Ursula’s Love-Story’ 
has more than ordinary merit. Its tale is fresh, interesting, and 
well told, its language is simple and correct. Evidences of culture 
are frequent in its pages, over which hangs a pleasant aroma of 
refinement and good taste. Ursula is an acinar ips tig admi- 
rably depicted. Edgar Ravenal, Mrs. Daynham and all the cha- 

racters, even to the most subordinate, are lifelike. Their actions 
aaa gossip, loves, betrothals and marriages are well described, and 
constitute with the main interest a very pleasant novel.” 
Atheneum, 


’ 
The VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Watrer 
THORNBURY. 3 vols. 

*‘This novel is thoroughly readable. The pictures of country 
life and scenery, the breezy Wiltshire downs, the pleasant shady 
lanes, and the sun-flecked woods, form an admirable ee 
and one in which Mr. Thornbury does well to take pride. All th 
incidents of art-life are told with a skill which betrays the prac- 

tised student. The characters of Amy Robinson, a charming 

figure, and Julia Beauflower, the spirited dashing girl, re ady 

with her wits and her tongue, have the charm and — of life, 
eTeUM. 


The IVORY GATE. By Mortimer Corus. 


“A fascinating novel. Itis pleasant to meet with an author who 
has so thorough a knowledge of men and manners.”—John Bull. 


IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, Author 
of ‘ A Woman’s Trials.’ 3 vols. 
“ This story is decidedly interesting, and its scenes are described 
with considerable force and pathos.”—Saturday Review. 


HELEN'S FIRST LOVE. By Lavy Brake. 


3 vols. [August 27. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 


MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Sam Slick’s Nature and Human 


ature. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. 

The Crescent and the Cross. By 
Eliot Warburton. 

Nathalie. By Miss Kavanag 


Re oy "By Mrs. Oli- 


phant. 

Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s aes: 

A Life for a Life. y the 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Sub- 


ur 

Ma: rearet ai and ae ceenens. 

Sam Slick’s Old J 

Darien. By E. War jarton: 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance, 

The Le = awh of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
Oli 

The Boalishwoman in Italy. 

Nothing New. By the Author 

of ‘ John Halifax 
Freer's Life of Jeanne @’Albret. 





The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Burke’s Romance ofthe Forum. 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh, 
Studies from Life. By the 
Author of ‘ John Halifax. 

Grandmother’s Money. 

J oaneons Book about Doctors. 

hure 


NoC 
Mistress and Maid. By ,the 
Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
Lost aan Oe aed. By the Hon. 
rs. d 
Les Mi La By V. Hugo. 
3 y > - History. By Amelia 


ards 

Life of Edward Irving. By Mrs. 
Oli hant. 

St. Olave’s. 

Sam Slick’s American Humour. 

Christian’s Mistake. By the 
Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 

Alec Forbes. 2 rge Mac 


Agnes. ) Mrs. Oliphan 
ife. By the author 
of ‘ John Halifax. 
Dixon’s New America, 
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FIFTH THOUSAND. 


Sur C. W. Dilke’s ‘ Greater 


. « 5 
Britain. 
A Record of Travel in English-Speaki Countri 
1866-7. With th Illustrations. ‘Crown Syo. 68, mpee Sains 
EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
AUTHOR’S POPULAR EDITION. 


The Rt. Hon. J. Bright's 


SPEECHES _ Ake = TIONS of PUBLIC 5OpE CY. Edited 
by Professor RS. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 


The LIBRARY rover 2 vols. Svo. with oak 
may still be had. om 


S. Clement of Rome. The 


Two Epistles to the Corinthians. A Revised Text, with In- 
troduction and Notes. By Professor LIGHTF oT. 8yo. 
8a. 6d, [This day. 


St. Paul’s Epzstle to the 


GALATIANS.__A Revised Text, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Prof. LIGHTFOOT. Third Edition. ures 128. 


A Second Series of Ser- 


mons, sae age in the Chapel of Harrow School. By the 
Rev. H. M. BUTLER, Head Master of sae — 


(First Series, 78. 6d.) 


Arthur Hugh Clough’s 


POEMS and PROSE REMAINS. With a Selection from 
his Letters, and a Memoir. Edited by his WIFE. With 
Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


. 

A Shakespearian G'ram- 
mar: an Attempt. to Illustrate some of the Differences 
between Hpishethen and Modern English. For the Use of 
Schools. By E. A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of the City 
of London Rekook” Extra foap. S¥0. 28: 6d. LThis day. 

“A very able and seholarly little book.”—Globe. 


Hints towards Latin Prose 


COMPOSITION. By A W. POTTS, M.. + aed Master of 
the Fettes College, E inburgh. Extra a “svo. 2s. 6d. in 
is day. 


On the Study of Words. 


By R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of —— Thirteenth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 48. 
[This day. 


Algebraical Evercises. 


Progressively arranged by C. A. JONES, M.A.. and C. H. 
CHEYNE, M.A., Mathematical Masters in Westminster 
School. New Edition. 18mo. 28. 6d. , [This day. 


Globe Edition of Scott's 


POETICAL WORKS, Edited, — Memoir, by FRANCIS 
TURNER PALGRAVE. Globe 8 ee 6d. 
‘ew. Edition this day. 


Maocmittan & Co. London. 





NEW CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 


A History of the Norman 


we ht of ENGLAND: its Causes and Results. By 
- A. Vol. ILI. The Reign of Harold and 
Sinaeeee. 0. (Next week. 


Theoeritus. The Idylls and 


EPIGRAMS. Rdited, with English Notes and Preface, by 
HERBERT SNOW, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. 
Extra feap. 8vo. (Ciarendon Press Series.) (Next week. 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, 
And Published by MACMINLAN & CO, London, Publisher 





the University. 
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Robert Owen, the Founder of Socialism in Eng- 
land. By Arthur John Booth, M.A. (Triibner 

& Co.) 

Tuts volume does not profess to be a biography 
of Robert Owen; it gives the main facts of his 
life, as they illustrate and are connected with 
the social movement with which his name is 
associated. Everybody in England, and most 
persons in English-speaking lands, have heard 
of Robert Owen: yet in the present day few 
know anything about him, except the disciples 
of his Socialism; to those outside he is a tra- 
dition. He spent a long life and a large fortune 
to promote what he conceived would be the 
regeneration of the world, and against his 
career the Recording Angel, as embodied in 
Posterity, has summed it up in the one word— 
Failure! 

Robert Owen was born at Newtown, in Mont- 
gomeryshire (May, 1771). His father was a 
saddler and the postmaster of the place ; he had 
once been better off, and had lost an estate of 
5001. a year through law and one especial 
lawyer. Robert was the youngest of seven chil- 
dren. Sent to school at five years old, he showed 
great love for his books. One day, in his 
haste to return to school, he swallowed some 
scalding flummery, which nearly killed him, 
and he never quite recovered from its effects. 
At the age of seven he had learnt all his master 
could teach him, and he became an usher in 
the school, reading in the intervals of leisure 
every book he could lay his hands on, espe- 
cially works of religious controversy. At nine 


years old he had doubts about the truth of | 


all sects and forms of Christianity! The best 
feature of his precocious youth was that he de- 
lighted in active games, and was the best runner 
and leaper in the school, and, like most of his 
countrymen, he was fond of dancing and music. 
When ten years old he determined to go up to 
London to seek his fortune, and, with the con- 
sent of his parents, went to his eldest brother, 
a well-to-do saddler in Holborn. He did not 
follow the family trade, but took a situation 
with a hosier at Stamford, a Scotchman, who 
had begun life as a pedlar on the traditional 
half-a-crown. The terms were that for the first 
year Robert Owen was to have nothing in the 
shape of salary, only his board and lodging; 
the next year he was to have 8/., and the third 
10]. He had a good outfit when he left home, 
and from that day he never went to his father 
for a penny. He was still perplexed about reli- 
gion, and he used to rise early, take’a volume 
of Seneca in his pocket, and walk about Bur- 
leigh Park meditating on vexed questions. By 
the time he was twelve years old he had fully 
made up his mind that all religions were false 
and mischievous. Although at first he talked 
about “the larger faith of charity,” yet he had 
as little patience with those who differed from 
him as they had with him, and in his crusade 
to establish Socialism he was as bitter as any 
theologian. From Stamford he went to a situa- 
tion in London, where the work was harder 
than penal servitude, from eight in the morn- 
ing till eleven at night, two hours more “to 
put things away.” He was then so weary that 
he could scarcely go up to bed. But Robert 
Owen’s faculty for hard work was a character- 
istic that stuck by him all his life. He endea- 
voured successfully to shorten the hours of 
labour in factories, but he himself seems to 
have been regardless of fatigue. He next went 
to Manchester, and ona salary of 40/. a year 
considered himself rich, But he soon afterwards 


joined a friend in cotton-spinning, borrowing 
1001., his share of the capital, from his brother 


poor, in after life. 

He begana business in cotton yarn fromrovings 
which he bought at 12s. a pound, and sold for 
22s. This business he gave up, to become 
manager of the works of a Mr. Drinkwater, at 
a salary of 3001. a year, with five hundred men 
under him; the business was much of it quite 
new to him. He had the faculty of managing 
work-people, and gaining the confidence of the 
masters; and he himself attributed this success 
to his fixed belief in the maxim that as men do 
not make their own organization they are not 
responsible for their errors. “ My mind,” says 
he, “became in consequence calm and serene ; 
‘anger and ill-will died within me.” This was 

in 1790. Nobody cared for his metaphysics 
in those days, but he was known as a skilful 
, manufacturer, and after a few years he was made 
a partner on advantageous terms in the Chorl- 
ton Twist Company. He also became a member 
ofa literary and philosophic society in Manches- 
ter, of which John Dalton was a member. They 
‘met to discuss literary and scientific questions, 
and it was therethat Owen made his first attempt 
at persuading people to adopt his opinions; he 
was called by the members the “ Reasoning 
Machine.” On one occasion he had a discussion 
with Coleridge himself. 

Business affairs often took him to Glasgow, 
and it was there he met a Miss Dale. He was 





then twenty-five years old, but he had never | 


been accustomed to polite social intercourse ; 
all he knew of women was as customers in 
business. Miss Dale, however, took the matter 
into her own hands and married him, not 
exactly against his will, but without much 


volition on his part, and with a decided oppo- | 


sition on that of her father. This marriage was 
the great turning-point in Owen’s life. Mr. Dale, 
his wife’s father, had introduced cotton-spin- 
ning into Scotland. He was the proprietor of 
large cotton-mills at Lanark. Owen had from 


| 





a scandal to humanity; for eighteen and some- 
times twenty hours the work was often carried 


the saddler. His friend, however, soon entered | on by adult labourers,—by women, that is 
another business, and Robert was left with | to say, who worked as long as the men. Mr. 
three mule machines, a reel, and a making-up | Owen drew up, in 1815, a “Bill to prohibit 
machine as his share in the concern. It was the | Infant Labour,” by which, no child under ten 
practical quality of hard work and perseverance | years could be put to work, nor even then 
which he exhibited from early life that inspired | unless he could read, write and cipher; and 
otherwise sensible, hard-headed men with faith | the total hours of labour were not to exceed 
in him and his schemes for the relief of the | ten. He came up to London himself to press 


the matter; but though he was well re- 
ceived, and he had promises from the Govern- 
ment, the Bill was delayed till 1819; and then 
so changed and modified that he hardly re- 
cognized it. He did not delay reform in his 
own dominion. Believing as he did in the 
omnipotence of “circumstances,” he thought 
that if surrounded by favourable circumstances 
children would grow up virtuous, and if not 
they would become vicious. He believed, if he 
could have had the arrangement of marriages 
there would have been no trouble, as the children 
would have been born good. Under his theory 
men and women were absolutely passive and 

lastic materials, out of whom he could, as 

Irs. Poyser would have said, “hatch human 
nature over again, and hatch it different.” The 
first step he took to change the circumstances 
of his subjects was to remove the gin-shops 
from the neighbourhood of the dwelling-houses, 
soas to make them less handy; and the special 
time selected to preach temperance was imme- 
diately after a debauch, when a man was sick 
and sorry. All immorality of conduct between 
the sexes was visited by a fine, and the fines 
were applied to the support of a fund for the 
sick and aged. Wives were taught to cook and 
to make their homes comfortable. 


Owen’s experience as a retail shopkeeper 


| served him in good stead in enabling him to 


put a stop to the extortionate monopoly of 
the village shops, where the work - people 
were generally in debt and at the mercy 
of the shopkeepers. He arranged stores where 
goods could be bought at a fair rate. He 
himself bought everything of the best quality 
at wholesale prices, and sold them to the 
work-people at a reasonable rate; adding to 
the original cost only just so much as would 


, cover expenses, He afterwards slightly increased 


the first been struck with these mills, and their | 


capabilities to be turned to greater advantage ; 
he also saw an opportunity to try an experiment 


he had greatly at heart in the management | 


of work-people. He persuaded his partners to 
purchase the mills, and he became the manager, 
at a salary of a thousand a year. Mr. Dale was 
_an enlightened and liberal man,and his workmen 
| were on the whole healthy and well conducted. 
| But the condition of labour in mills was in 
those days something frightful. Children were 
| taken from parishes and charities at six years 
of age and apprenticed to cotton-spinning. Pre- 
| vious to 1802 they were kept at work during 
| the whole night; they rose at six in the even- 
\ing and began to work at seven; breakfasted 
/at midnight and left the mill at six in the 
/ morning. In winter they were sent to school; 
| in summer they were allowed to play, and at 
ten they went to bed. The night workers were 
never changed; they continued four or five 
years. No terms the masters could offer would 
induce free labourers to work at night. The 
children were mostly orphans, and the parish 
authorities sometimes bargained that one idiot 
should be taken in each lot ofso many children. 
The Act of 1802 removed some of the most 
scandalous abuses; but its provisions were 
evaded, and the condition of things remained 





this tax, and from it defrayed the expenses of 
the school. This was the germ from which the 
co-operative movement has sprung. The work- 
people had no direct share in the profits of the 
mills; but the saving effected upon their wages, 
the provision made for their health and com- 


| fort, and, above all, the education provided 








for them,—fitting them not alone for work in 
the mills, but to take any other employment, 
—made them partakers of the advantages of 
their own labour. It is to Robert Owen that 
the credit of introducing this plan of co-opera- 
tion into practice is due; and this must always 
be remembered with gratitude. Drunken- 
ness almost disappeared from New Lanark, 
and there were only twenty-seven illegitimate 
births in eight years. Theft had been common 
in the mills, and upon a somewhat large scale. 
Owen invented an ingenious mode of repression. 
The thief was not subject to any punishment, 
but public opinion was brought to bear upon 
him. But it was to the children he looked for 
the reformation of society. The parents were 
old and tough; their habits had long been 
formed ; and they would not be easily per- 
suaded out of their old courses. An infant 
school—the first in England—was opened for 
children from five to ten years old. None were 
engaged in the mills until they were eight, 
and parents were encouraged not to send them 
till they were ten. The school system, too 
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was reformed: kindness, gentleness and short | manufactured enjoyed a high reputation, and, | will cure them. This is the outline of the scheme 


lessons replaced the old system of the rod and 
harsh words. James Buchanan was the first 
schoolmaster—a very kind old man, whose 
patience had been severely tried by a course 
of matrimonial discipline. It was true he hardly 
knew how to read, but he soon learned; and 
he was the more likely to sympathize with the 
difficulties of his small pupils. 

At first Owen met with opposition from the 
workmen. They were jealous of him: he was 
a Welshman, whilst they were Scotch. How 
could such a man desire their good instead of 
his own profit? But Owen, by an act of 
sagacious generosity, won their trust. In 
1806 the United States laid an embargo upon 
cotton: the trade collapsed ; masters discharged 
their workmen; great distress was the conse- 
quence. Owen kept his men together, and 
paid them full wages for keeping the machi- 
nery in order. The embargo continued for four 
months, and Owen paid 7,000/. for unemployed 
time; and after that the workmen trusted 
him. But when he had gained over the work- 
men the partners began to complain. They 
were startled at his plan of expending 5,000/. 
in schools. He maintained that it would be a 
good commercial speculation; but they came 
over from England to remonstrate in person, 
and to examine into the state of affairs. They 
found everything satisfactory ; they complimen- 
ted Owen; they presented him with a piece of 
plate ; but they would not consent to the schools. 
Owen bought them out at their own price, and 
became sole proprietor of the concern. He had 
not capital enough to carry on the mills alone, 
and he looked out for partners who would join 
him, and not wish to exact too much work for 
too little wages. The new partners, however, 
proved as intractable as the old ones after a 
little time, and they began to quarrel with Owen. 
Owen went to London, wrote his essays on the 
Formation of Character, and tried to urge for- 
wards his Factory Amendment Bill; whilst he 
looked about for persons who would help him 
in his plans for the amelioration of the condition 
of the work-people. He soon found persons 
willing to trust him. Mr. Walker, a wealthy 
Quaker, was the first who joined him; then 
Jeremy Bentham took a share in the concern, 
putting in 10,000/.; but neither he nor Owen 
was much pleased with each other. However, 
the speculation, as far as money went, was suc- 
cessful. Four others joined ; one of those four 
was William Allen, a Quaker philanthropist, 
and about the most unlikely person in the 
world to get on with a man of such uncompro- 
mising and contrary opinions as Owen. After 
some difficulties, the purchase of the Lanark 
Mills from the partners was concluded, and 
Owen and his new friends became the propri- 
etors. The concern was found on investigation 
to be in a highly prosperous condition. The 
workmen were delighted to have Owen back 
amongst them, and the work of improvement 
and education went on with renewed vigour. 
It was on the Ist of January, 1816, that Owen 
gave the inaugural address in his beautiful new 
school-house: the infant-school was a perfect 
Paradise for the children. The schools for the 
elder children were as complete and excellent 
as those for the young; and the heart of Mr. 


Chadwick would have rejoiced in the short- | 


time lessons, the drill and the dancing, which 
were part of the training. 

In 1819 a public dining-room and kitchen 
were opened, which avoided the waste of sepa- 
rate cookery, and added to the comfort. Owen 
calculated that by this alone the work-people, 
amongst them, saved, on an average, from four 
to five thousand pounds a year. Business pro- 
ceeded with unexampled prosperity. The twist 





for a time, the condition of Lanark Mills seemed 
to be literally that of a golden age. Noble and 
distinguished foreigners visited the mills ; Owen 
received gold medals and compliments; and 
there seemed no reason why this state of pros- 
perity should not continue, and even increase. 

But Robert Owen could make no allowance 
for the religious element, with which he had 
no sympathy. He kept his partners in a fever 
of apprehension lest he should make the people 
infidels, Mr. Allen and Mr. Walker were very 
stringent in their requisitions for religious 
instruction and the use of the Bible. Owen 
promised, but he did not co-operate. Exagger- 
ated and unpleasant reports pained the hearts 
of the Quaker partners. Owen chafed under 
these religious restrictions, and he placed the 
good Quakers in a whimsical and uneasy posi- 
tion by the frankness with which he asserted 
all religions to be the bane of human beings. 
The partnership was not, however, finally dis- 
solved until 1828. 

As early as 1817, before Owen had identified 
himself with the wild and ruinous schemes by 
which he is now best remembered, Government 
had applied to him to report on the causes of 
poverty, and to make such suggestions as seemed 


to him most likely to mitigate the evil. Owen | 
complied. He declared that the increase of | 


machinery was the immediate cause of the 
increase of pauperism: the production of 
manufactured goods had been greater than the 
demand; there was a glut in the market; the 


restoration of peace had thrown all the surplus | 


population on the country. He considered that 
it was unjust to tax the industrious to support 
the idle, and that it was the duty of Govern- 
ment, as representing society, to provide those 
who were poor and in distress with profitable 
labour. Also he declared that poverty could 
never be effectually arrested until education 
was universally diffused, and until the charac- 
ter of the people had been carefully trained to 
virtue. It must be borne in mind that Robert 
Owen adored “circumstances” as the supreme 
power in the world, by the means of which 
characters could be manufactured according to 
any design. He recommended that each county 
should provide a farm for the employment of 
the poor, and that, if possible, there should be 
a manufactory attached to it. The Government 
was to give 100,000/. to stock the farm and 
erect buildings. The farm was to consist of 
1,500 acres, and the residence to accommodate 
1,200 persons. The building was to be a sort 
of barrack, built in a square, and divided into 
two parallelograms by the public buildings in 
the centre. Each family was to have four 
rooms, and when there were more than two 
children, the others were to be sent to the 
dormitory, occupying all one side of the square. 
The parents were to see them at meals and 
proper times. The object of this separation 
was to form the character of children at an 
early age, to withdraw them from bad influ- 
ences, and to train them to good habits. The 
children were not to work until they had the 
rudiments of education, and were strong enough. 
The men were to be put to work both at the 
mill and the farm; the women were to be 
taught to cook, to work in the garden, and to 
do the house-work: they would also work a 
few hours a day in the mill. They were to take 
their meals together, and thus “sympathies, 
now restricted to families, would extend to 
the community.” There was to be a library, a 
lecture-room, a school-room, a public kitchen and 
a dining-room. The inmates were to have an 
equal participation in the profits of their labour 
and an equal share in the toil. Competition, he 
said, is the cause of many vices, but association 


proposed by Owen for dealing with pauperism., 

A Committee of the House of Commons was 
_ then sitting upon the Poor Laws. Owen’s scheme 
| was received by the public at the time with 
| great admiration: flaming leading articles in 

the Times and Morning Post of that day spoke 
| of him as “ one of the most distinguished bene- 
factors of the human race.” 

Owen’s communistic theories were not to be 
| satisfied by schemes for dealing with paupers 
, and poor-laws. He determined that the whole 
of society at large should be regenerated by 
| being put to live together in associations and 
_parallelograms. A provisional system by which 
| the new order could be reconciled to the old 
| was soon devised by him, and set forth with 
| such earnest and eloquent persuasion that it 
| actually found supporters and promoters. The 

proof of his sincerity could go no further 
'than to express his ardent desire to occupy 
| a room in one of his own parallelograms, where 
| his expenses would be reduced to 20/. a year! 
|In the perfect millennium everybody would 
| work with his own hands; but as a provisional 
| arrangement he proposed a sort of social cone, 
| divided and subdivided in an ingeniously gra- 
duated scale, corresponding with the divisions 
of political and religious opinion. In this it 
was hoped every one would find a comfortable 
| nest, and love his neighbour better than his 
own family. Owen firmly believed that the 
attraction and benefit of voluntary association 
had only to be preached to the world to be 
embraced. The whole social arrangement of 
employers and employed was to be under a 
| committee chosen from the working class. The 
| details are too long for extract, but the pith of 
it is, that everybody who worked was to be 
able to acquire property, and that there was to 
be no competition nor difficulty in disposing 
of labour; for everybody would help everybody 
else; and when a workman had laboured seven 
years, during which he was “to be kept in 
comfort,” he was to be presented with 100/. to 
enable him to begin to be a capitalist! 

This new system Mr. Owen made public 
by letters in the newspapers, and by two meet- 
ings at the London Tavern; and there actually 
seemed for a moment a chance of the Cone 
scheme ofregeneration being tried, for he was able 
to announce that a Scotch gentleman had offered 
1,500 acres of land for the purpose of creating 
this new paradise, where spade husbandry was 
to be the great method of turning common 
land into a garden of Eden. Mr. Owen was 
full of hope at the prospect of seeing the poor 
gathered into prosperous communities, living 
on their own labour, while those unable to 
work were supported out of the common 
fund. Competition would then be replaced 
by Co-operation, and the isolation of families 
by communistic life. Owen was at that period 
of his life immensely popular. He was rich; 
he had shown that he was a practical man; 
and he was known to be a benevolent one. 
But it was just at this period of prosperity 
that his head seemed to turn. He called a 
mob meeting at the London Tavern to explain 
his religious sentiments. After declaring his 
favourite formula about circumstances, he 
avowed his own belief in Fatalism, and declared 
that religion, private property and marriage 
were “a diabolical trinity of evil,”—demoniacal 
institutions, which must be stamped out. He 
was not without the courage of a reformer; 
he believed that superstition could only be 
quenched with blood, and he presented himself 
as a victim. He really expected to be torn in 
pieces. No violence was offered to him; but 
from this time forward failure and disappoint- 
ment marked all his undertakings. He grew 
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more and more hopelessly crazed and wrong in | his life. Anything so dreary, so desolate as this 
his theories of labour and remuneration. He | creed could not be conceived. Death an eternal 


| 
| 


man. He would have given education, indeed, 
to all; but for religion he gave Fatalism, and 


continued to put forth schemes for the relief of | sleep; Fatalism a necessity, instead of a Divine for all faith the worship of circumstances. “TI 
poverty, and men of substance came forward | Providence; Man an irresponsible agent, the | possess,” said he, in the New Moral World 

| | (vol. v. p. 339), “the knowledge which, if acted 
| upon, will manufacture characters far superior 


with offers of money and land. One or two | victim and sport of circumstances, without 
communities were actually formed on his model. | hope, without faith, without God in the world. 
That of Orbiston, near Glasgow, was the most | Ardent missionaries rose up to spread the 


promising, but it died with Abram Combe, the | doctrines of Socialism ; they travelled through- | 


romoter. In 1822 Mr. Owen went over to! out the land disputing and abusing all other 
reland to investigate the causes of poverty in | creeds in language so bitter that no secta- 
that unlucky land. A brilliant and influential rian hatred could equal the coarse virulence 
meeting assembled in the Rotunda to hear what } of the disciples of the New Moral World. Mr. 
he had to say after going through the country. Owen, now an off man, rose at three in the 


The Lord Mayor occupied the chair; bishops, | morning,—travelling often sixty miles before | 


archbishops and noblemen were on the platform. , breakfast; lecturing every night, and twice on 
Amid the breathless silence of expectation , Sundays; taking the chair at the meetings of the 
Owen announced that he had a secret hidden | delegates from different towns until the flood 
till then from the knowledge of the world, and | of dreary talk was too much even for his 
which, once known, would be effectual in regen- | patience, and he excluded speechifying from 
erating it. Society was based on error; man | the new Millennium. He wrote most of the 
was the creature of circumstances, and not a/ articles in the Socialist newspaper, the New 
responsible being! The disgust and disap-| Moral World, the dismallest literature extant, 
pointment may be imagined. But Owen went | supplying the Catechism, Bible, and Command- 
on to preach his views about the management | ments of the new creed. How so dull a substi- 
of circumstances, which should make every tute for religion could spread among the poor is 
baby the beginning of a virtuous and prospe-| wonderful; but it did spread, and in 1832 it was 
rous life; labour the true standard of value in | the religion of the majority of the lower orders. 
the exchange of commodities; money the root | Owen fell out of sight many years before he 
ofall evil; and Fatalism the sum of all religion. | died. He became a convert to Spiritualism, 
The Philanthropic Society tried to pick a few | and believed that a future state of existence was 
grains of wheat out of so much chaff. Money, | revealed by spirit-rapping. His schemes had 
of which Owen’s plans always needed a large | reduced him to comparative poverty. In 1858 
supply to set them going, was forthcoming, and | he went to Liverpool to attend the second 
a community was formed, a gentleman named | meeting of the Social Science Association: he 
Vandeleur offering the land. It lasted three fainted on the platform; and though he rallied 

ears, the average duration of all Owen’s | sufficiently to pursue his journey, he died a few 

ter schemes. | days afterwards at his native village, Newtown, 

In 1826 he went over to America to found | aged eighty-seven. 
a colony, and to find “fresh fields and pastures; Owen’s object and aims in life were good: he 
new,’ where his principles might take root | inaugurated many of the social improvements 
and flourish unimpeded by old civilization and | which are now being worked out ; he proposed to 
old habits. He purchased the settlement of | himself to improve the condition of the poorest 
New Harmony, in Indiana, and set up his| and most miserable class of the community; 


Paradise. He exacted a declaration of belief in 
Fatalism from all the settlers, and then they | 
fell to disputations upon old doctrines, as bitter 
and as dreary as doctrinal controversies ever 
have been and ever will be in secula seculorum. 
Women were declared equal to men; marriage 
was put under limited regulations; money was 
not to exist after a little while ; all persons were 
to labour with their hands, and to dress and live 

ike. Owen could manage workmen, but he 
could not manage his subjects. The women espe- 
cially were afraid of being made to do more 
work than their share; the idle did not want to 
work at all; and the industrious did not wish 
to support them. They split up into fresh sec- 
tions, under different modifications, the result 
of which was much talk and endless quarrels. 
The settlement broke up in 1828, and the new 
society was resolved back into the old elements. 
Each member took care of himself, and left his 
neighbours to take their chance. 

On his return to England Owen, undeterred 
by failure, tried to establish Land societies and 
a Labour-mart, where Labour was to be the 
standard of value irrespective of skill or genius ; 
everybody was to receive at the rate of sixpence 
an hour for his labour, and he might take in 
exchange any articles he needed which had 
been sent to the labour-mart in exchange; 
but all were to be paid equally, and the dull 
and stupid were to be on an equality with 
those who were clever and skilful. Co-opera- 
tion was to take the place of Competition, so 
the weak were to have the same advantage as 
the strong. 

But Owen’s co-operative societies and the 
allotment system at Titherley were drops in a 
bucket compared with the organization of So- 
cialism, to which he devoted the remainder of 





he desired to make labour honourable ; he pro- 
moted the education of the working classes; 
he introduced infant schools into England. He 
was in himself a thoroughly honest, benevo- 
lent, sincere man, and in the earlier part of his 
life, at any rate, he showed himself possessed 
of shrewdness and talent for business. He 
managed extensive concerns with success; he 
amassed a large fortune entirely by his own 
ability ; he was adored by his workmen, and 
the mills at New Lanark were a success. He 
desired to inaugurate the reign of industry and 
the practice of social virtue, and he believed 
he had discovered the secret of abolishing evil. 

For a long time his plans were successful ; 
but when he touched upon the higher develop- 
ment of his theories,—when he had aroused the 
hopes, not of credulous friends, but of hard, 
shrewd men of the world, who spared neither 
their money nor their influence, who gave him 
sympathy and wished him success,—then when, 
for the first time, Owen found himself un- 
trammelled and master of the situation, he 
failed, failed ignominiously and completely. 
No “banquet-hall deserted,” no Ranelagh or 
Vauxhall seen by daylight, on the morning of 
the auction, could be more dreary than the 
aspect of the new Social Millennium, under the 
bankruptcy of its funds, the wrangling of its 
disciples, and the dilapidation of its “ Halls of 
Science.” 

If by any possibility Owen’s schemes for the 
regeneration of society could have succeeded 
their success would have been more dismal 
than their failure. “Man does not live by 
bread alone,” and Mr. Owen’s notion of the 
Millennium was food and work: he would 
have blotted out the religious instinct, the 
deepest and strongest hunger of the soul of 


to any individual yet born.” To destroy all 
sense of freedom and individuality, to manufac- 
ture character, and to make men as much alike 
in condition, in dress, in opinion, in quality, 
was his ideal of perfection, and genius put him 


_ out,—there was no rule or provision for it in 
| his earthly Paradise,—and after this life he only 





imagined an eternal and painless sleep. 





The Origin and Development of Religious Be- 
lief. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. Part I. 
Heathenism and Mosaism. (Rivingtons.) 

TuE origin and development of religious belief 

is a subject of sufficient breadth and importance 

to demand the study of a life. The knowledge 
which a satisfactory exposition of it implies, 
the clearness of view and calmness of judgment 
required, the freedom from dogmatic prejudices 
and narrow beliefs, the philosophic instinct and 
power of analysis which are necessary qualifi- 
cations, preclude the idea of a successful work 
except in rare or occasional instances. Yet the 
materials for the task have accumulated rapidly 
within the last twenty years; and the contribu- 
tions made to its right treatment are consider- 

able. The way is being opened towards a 

full survey of the subject. 

The work of Mr. Gould is a new and bold 
attempt to explore it by expounding the cause 
and describing the growth of what is called 
religious belief, Written from a philosophic, 
not from a religious point of view, the argument 
is conducted on a positive basis apart from all 
hypothesis. The author starts with no assump- 
tions, not even with that of the existence of a 
God, or the truth of Revelation, but proceeds 
to reason from the human mind, its instincts, 
gropings, desires, and their outward expression. 
Consciousness and history are his guides. The 
ability he displays in the treatment of a topic 
which branches out in so many directions and 
requires such precise handling, is apparent. 
His pages abound with the results of large 
reading and calm reflection. The man of culture, 
thought, philosophic cast, is mirrored in the 
entire argument. The book is sound and healthy 
in tone. It excites the reader’s interest, and 
brightens the path of inquiry opened to his 
view. The language too is appropriate, neat, 
lucid, often happy, sometimes wonderfully terse 
and vigorous. 

The general impression which the work leaves 
upon the mind is that of a collection of good 
essays on the great subject discussed. The reader 
will feel a want of compactness and condensa- 
tion. The argument suffers by dispersion among 
chapters which might be better arranged. It is 
not conducted in the proper method of continu- 
ous reasoning, but suffers by a sequence not 
always the best, and by a littérateur style of 
treatment, which is apt to suggest superficiality 
on the writer’s part. Mr. Gould’s philosophy is 
presented in a shape so popular and happy that 
it may possibly defraud him of his due meed 
of praise ; for he can condense and simplify a 
difficult thing with wonderful skill. 

The contents are attractive, such as the 
origin of the religious idea, the idea of immor- 
tality, the names of God, the law of religious 
development, the origin of polytheism and of 
mythology, idolatry, theocracies, the ethics 
of religion, the origin and history of mono- 
theism, pantheism, the history of theosophy, 
the idea of evil, asceticism and mysticism, 
sacrifice, sacraments, the human ideals. The 
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author is most at home in the department of 
mythology. The chapters on asceticism, mysti- 
cism and pantheism are also excellent. That on 
the names of God is below the subject; as is 
also the chapter on immortality. But the man 
of intelligence is everywhere conspicuous ; and 
even where he is incorrect in statement, or 
imperfect in information, the aim is good. 

he first chapter, with the greater part of the 
second, is to us the least satisfactory. They are 
not necessary. The author’s analysis of the seat 
of the religious sentiment and of the religious 
instincts is too physiological and materialistic. 
He makes the nerves and grey matter of the 
brain play a part so important as supposes 
a far clearer knowledge of them than has been 
yet attained. We distrust altogether the phy- 
siological philosophy which appears in the two 
chapters. 

The portion referring to the religious beliefs 
of heathenism is better discussed than that 
relating to Mosaism. Though the writer is an 
ecclesiastic, he knows less of the latter than 
the former. His acquaintance with the Old 
Testament is imperfect. He has not studied 
it thoroughly. Thus, he says that Satan isa 
free intelligence, once an angel of light in 
a condition of favour and felicity, from which 
he fell through pride, according to the sacred 
books of the Hebrews. Mr. Gould refers to 
Isaiah xiv., where the prophet had no idea of 
Satan. Proverbs xvii. 11 is cited to show that 
this fallen angel was filled with malignity, envy 
and cruelty; though the passage has no relation 
to the subject. In like manner, Genesis iii. is 
made to vouch for the fact that Satan, under 
the form of a serpent, assails the creatures who 
have free-will and intelligence like his own. 
There are also incorrect statements about Moses, 
David and Solomon, as when the last is made 
to speak in the Book of Ecclesiastes. The 
writer has no clear or exact idea of what Moses 
instituted and what he did not. The line of 
separation between the earlier and later ordi- 
nances grouped under the one title, “ Mosaism,” 
is an impalpable one to him. 

We give one extract to show the method 
and style of writing :— 

“The ethic code of Buddha can hardly be ranked 
lower than that of Christianity; and it is immea- 
surably superior to every heathen system that the 
world has ever seen, not excepting that of Zarath- 
rustra. It forbids the taking of life from even the 
humblest animal in creation ; it prohibits falsehood, 
dishonesty, intemperance and incontinence—vices 
which are referable to three predominant passions: 
concupiscence, anger and ignorance. These involve 
hypocrisy, pride and want of charity, ungenerous 
suspicion, covetousness in every form, evil wishes 
to others, the betrayal of secrets, and the propaga- 
tion of slander; all which forms of evil are strictly 
forbidden. On the other hand, every conceivable 
virtue and excellence are simultaneously enjoined 
—the forgiveness of injuries, the practice of charity, 
reverence of virtue, the cherishing of learning, 
submission to discipline, veneration for parents, the 
care of one’s family, a sinless vocation, content- 
ment and gratitude, subjection to reproof, modera- 
tion in prosperity, submission under affliction, 
and cheerfulness at all times. ‘Those,’ said Sukya- 
Muni, ‘who practise all these virtues, and are 
not overcome by evil, will enjoy the perfection of 
happiness and attain to supreme renown.’ Accord- 
ing to the institutes of its founders, the worship of 
Buddhism was not to be one of form and ceremony, 
but to be an appeal to reason alone. Religion, 
therefore, it can hardly be called, for it opens no 
field for the play of the emotions. It is rather a 
school of philosophy. It is the Protestantism of 
Oriental religion—the religion of intelligence, not 
of sentiment—one which seeks abstractions rather 
than concretions, morality rather than dogma. This 
close resemblance seems to have been felt on first 
contact of Calvinism and Buddhism; for we find, 
in 1684, the Dutch Government importing, at its 





own expense, Buddhist missionaries from Arracan | 


to Ceylon to oppose the progress of Catholicism. | 
Mild and benevolent as are the aspects and designs | 
of Buddhism, its theories have failed to realize in 
practice the reign of virtue which they proclaim. | 
Beautiful as is the body of its doctrines, it wants | 
the vivifying energy of the emotions to ensure its | 
ascendency and power. Its cold philosophy and 
their abstractions, however they might exercise 
the faculties of anchorites, have proved insufficient | 
of themselves to arrest man in his career of passion | 
and pursuit ; and the bold experiment of influencing | 
the heart and regulating the conduct of mankind | 
by the external decencies and the mutual depen- 
dencies of morality, unsustained by higher hopes, | 
has proved in this instance an unredeemed and | 
hopeless failure. It was fear which threw multi- | 
tudes at the feet of Buddha—the fear of an eter- 
nity of revolution through cycles of animal exis- 
tences; and in the hope he opened to them of | 
escape from this endless whirl of misery lay its | 
sole dynamic power. That fear removed, Buddhism 
has no propelling force, and stationary and un- 
influential on men’s conduct it must henceforth | 
remain.” 

The volume may be recommended both to | 
the thoughtful ecclesiastic and the philosopher. 
A great amount of knowledge is concentrated 
and pleasantly presented in it. If we do not | 
always agree with the author, we can always | 
respect his judgment and approve his spirit. 
Nor is it any reproach that he has neglected to 
consult some books that might have aided his 
studies, such as De Wette’s admirable lectures 
on religion. Few men of his years have read 
more extensively than Mr. Gould. 








Scotland, Social and Domestic. Memorials of | 
Tife and Manners in North Britain. By 
the Rey. Charles Rogers. (Printed for the | 
Grampian Club.) 

UNLIKE the Scotland of to-day, notable for the 

intelligence of its thrifty population and its 

richness in the prudential virtues, the country 
to which Mr. Rogers introduces us is a land of 
superstition and ignorance, of drunkards and 
mendicants. Knavishness and intemperance 
meet the reader at every turn of a leaf. From 
the king on his throne to the gaberlunzie with 
badge and wallet, the men of every class are 
given to sottishness. The gentry, in times of 
moderation, are swilling stoups of claret, not 
because the wine is more acceptable to them, 
but because it is cheaper than any other 
vintage, and they periodically madden them- 
selves with ardent spirits faintly qualified with 
water. The inferior people seek a sluggish 
gladness, followed by stupefaction, in bad beer, 
in their inability to buy a stronger and more 
deleterious liquor. In the houses of the aris- 
tocracy, guests on creeping to their beds from 
drinking-bouts find “in their bed-rooms a 
copious supply of ale, wine and brandy, to allay 
the thirst superinduced by their previous pota- 
tions.” Every town of 3,000 inhabitants has 
some forty public breweries, and, amongst its 
humbler dames, a numerous staff of “ brewster 
wives,” who make the “home-brewed” which 
they retail to their “ particular freens.” When 
artisans treat for payment for jobs of work, they 
sometimes stipulate to be remunerated in fer- 
mented liquor, like William Glass, poet and 
house-painter, of Edinburgh, who, when the 
dwellings of the Scotch capital were first re- 
quired to be marked with numbers, “ undertook 
to inscribe numerals on the houses of the Canon- 
gate for the recompense of a glass of whiskey 
for each numeral depicted by his brush.” On 
meeting together for social enjoyment, the 
members of convivial clubs take measures to 
effect their inebriation as rapidly as possible, 
and on reeling homewards from the scenes 





of their gross debauchery are sometimes con- 


strained to ask watchmen to guide them to 
their doors. “‘ Where does John Clark reside ?? 
imperfectly articulated the celebrated advocate 
of that name to one of ‘the guard’ at four in 
the morning.—‘ Why, you’re John Clark him- 
sel,” answered the guardsman.—‘ Yes,’ said the 
querist ; ‘ but I was not asking for John Clark, 
but for his house !’” But though the darkness 
of sensual indulgence is sometimes relieved by 
flashes of wit and outbreaks of humorous hila- 
rity, the drunkards are more disposed to dullness 
and ferocity than to mirth and good fellowship. 
When the proceedings after a tavern-dinner 
are more than ordinarily lugubrious, “the land- 
lord introduces farm-spades and shovels, and 
on these the members of the dinner-party en- 
deavour to raise each other by turns. The more 
robust succeed in elevating the weaker, whom 
they next endeavour to throw to the greatest 
distance. The person thrown is supposed to be 
protected by his neighbours from falling heavily; 
but he is occasionally deposited upon the table, 
whence he scatters the shivered glass on the 
apartment.” 

As though to justify this elegant amusement 
by proving themselves in every respect mere 
dirt, the gentlemen who thus delight in throw- 
ing themselves to and fro with shovels and dung- 
forks are grossly obscene in speech and shame- 
lessly venal with respect to every matter of 
public or private trust. The peer sells his 
king, his party, his country for a bag of gold, 
whilst the mere burgher regards his municipal 
influence as a commodity to be disposed of to 
the highest bidder. And in accordance with the 
degradation and moral defilements of men 
without truth and women without modesty, 
the cities and villages of this Scotland of a past 
time reek with the noisome exhalations of 
putrescent filth. Nor are the sanitary arrange- 
ments of rural communities less repulsive. 
In the ordinary Scottish hamlet, the same 
channel to which the inhabitants are indebted 
for culinary water is the common sewer and 
public lavatory. “In its waters gudewives 
wash their linens and gudemen clean their 
faces on Sundays. When ‘sow day’ comes 
round, a day on which the hogs are slaughtered, 
the river serves the purpose of carrying off the 
accumulated refuse of the piggeries.” 

Even at the present time, one-third of the 
children born in the Hebrides and in certain 
districts of the Highlands die under the age 
of twelve, through the unwholesomeness of the 
habitations in which human creatures and cattle 
huddle together under one roof; but such were 
the hygienic arrangements of Mr. Rogers’s 
Scotland in olden time, that the reader is dis- 
posed to marvel how creatures of human kind 
ever managed to grow from infancy to adult 
years in villages where the people drank liquid 
manure, and in the capital where the streets 
were swine-yards, in which the daintiest damsels 
of aristocratic families,—such as the daughters 
of Lady Maxwell of Monreith, of whom Jane 
became Duchess of Gordon,—used to amuse 
themselves by riding on the backs of the hogs 
that moved about the public ways in untended 
droves. In fact, after reading all that our 
historiographer has written against the intel- 
lectual, moral and social condition of his country 
in past days, we are inclined to concur with the 
satirist of one of its countless venal legislators, 


who wrote 
I wondered not when I was told 
The venal Scot his country sold ; 
But very much I did admire 
That ever it could find a buyer. 


To render justice to such a state of society 
a writer should be under no considerations that 
forbid him to express a humourist’s amusement 
at its grotesque crimes and a wae r0- 
fligacy. But a clergyman is officially bound to 
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wear a grave face and use solemn language 
when he speaks of sin and its fruits; and we 
only do Mr. Rogers justice when we say that 
he is never regardless of the obligations of his 
sacred vocation. It is to his credit that he 
assumes an air of sadness when a profane 
writer would smile and do his best to goad 
his readers into laughter; but im proportion 
as his volume is a serious homily and an his- 
toric lament, calculated to edify the members 
of his special congregation, it is deficient in 
qualities which would render its pages highly 
palatable to ordinary readers. Nor is the work 
faultless in other respects. From first to last 
it is deficient in literary art; and though the 
author took up his pen with the design of 
producing “a portraiture of Scottish life and 
manners from the Reformation downwards, 
dissociated from fiction, and founded on ori- 
ginal materials,” he has completely failed to 
show the influences and conditions which 
enabled the country to raise itself from old 
barbarism to its present prosperity and polite- 
ness, and has produced an anecdotical memoir 
so wanting in lucidity of arrangement that its 
peruser feels himself to be aimlessly wandering 
to and fro in the dead generations, and is con- 
tinually at a loss to say into which of the cen- 
turies the course of the narrative has carried 
him. But though the volume is much less 
amusing and instructive than an abler annalist 
would have readily made it, Mr. Rogers has 
gathered from printed books a noteworthy 
collection of social ana, and has gleaned from 
the archives of churches many official entries 
that will assist the student in forming an esti- 
mate of the religious life of Scotland during 
the last three centuries. 

With respect to Scotch marriages in former 
time Mr. Rogers gives some quaint particulars :— 


‘Among the peasantry, betrothals were con- 
ducted in a singular fashion. The fond swain, who 
had resolved to make proposals, sent for the object 
of his affection to the village alehouse, previously 
informing the landlady of his a The 
damsel, who knew the purpose of the message, 
busked herself in her best attire, and waited on 
her admirer. She was entertained with a glass of 
ale; then the swain proceeded with his tale of love. 
A dialogue like the following ensued :—‘ I’m gaun 
to speir whether ye will tak’ me, Jenny.’—‘ Deed, 
Jock, I thocht ye micht hae speir’t that lang syne.’ 
—‘They said ye wad refuse me, lassie.’—‘ Then 
they’re leers, Jock.’—‘ An’ so ye’ll no refuse me, 
lassie?’—‘1’ve tell’t ye that twice owre already, 
Jock.’ Then came the formal act of betrothal. 
The parties pressed the thumbs of their right hands, 
which they licked, together, and vowed fidelity. 
The ceremony possessed the solemnity of an oath, 
the violator of such an engagement being considered 
guilty of perjury. In allusion to this practice, a 
favourite Scottish song commences,— 

There’s my thumb, I’ll ne’er beguile thee, 
The pressure of moistened thumbs, as the solemn 
ratification of an engagement, was used in other 
contracts. The practice, as confirmatory of an 
agreement, existed both among the Celts and 
Goths. The records of the Scottish courts contain 
examples of sales being confirmed by the judge, 
on the production of evidence that the parties had 
licked and pressed their thumbs on the occasion of 
the bargain. The Highlander and the Lowland 
schoolboy still lick thumbs in bargain-making. At 
the close of the eighteenth century another method 
of betrothal was adopted. When the damsel had 
accepted her lover’s offer, the pair proceeded to 
the nearest stream, and there washing their hands 
in the current, vowed constancy with their hands 
clasped across the brook. A ceremony of this 
description took place between Burns and ‘ High- 
land Mary.’ When the parties had mutually 
betrothed themselves, they proceeded diligently to 
revive their acquaintance with the Church Cate- 
chism, for every clergyman insisted that candidates 
for matrimony should be able to repeat the Creed, 





the Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer. A Devil handed the witch a piece of money, and put 
marriage was stopped by the Kirksession of Glasgow his mark upon her. The precise nature of this mark 
in 1642, until the bridegroom should inform him- was a subject of discussion among those who prose- 
self of these religious fundamentals. Latterly the cuted demonological inquiries. Sir George Macken- 
Church has permitted persons to enter into the zie, the Lord Advocate, has described the mark as 
nuptial bonds without any inquiry as to their scrip- | a discoloured spot, caused by a nip or pinch, and 
tural knowledge. Between the first Sunday of the resembling a farmer's buist, or mark on his flock 
proclamation of banns and the day of marriage, | of sheep. Mr. John Bell, minister of Gladsmuir, 
forty days were allowed to elapse. The reason of | writing in 1705, remarks,—‘ The witches’ mark is 
the delay has not been explained. On the evening | sometimes like a blew spot, or a little tet, or red _ 
before the wedding, the bride was attended by her | spots like flea-biting ; sometimes, also, the flesh is 
maidens, who proceeded to wash her feet. Much | sunk in and hollow, and this is put in secret places, 
diversion was a concomitant of the ceremonial; it | as among the hair of the head and eyebrows, within 
ended with festivities.” | the lips, under the armpits, &c.’ In his ‘ Secret 
Concernin g Gretna Green marriages and ' Commonwealth,’ Mr. John Kirk, minister of Aber- 
t<] 


at : . foyle, describes the mark ‘as a small mole, horny 
Paisley, the tobacconist, of whose assistance | ant tecemetheesel, through which mark when 


so many runaway lovers availed themselves jase brass pin was thrust till it was bowed (bent) 
during half a century, Mr. Rogers tells nothing | the witches, both men and women, neither felt a 
that is not known to everybody, save that pain nor did it bleed.’ For the discovery of the 
Paisley’s fee for marrying a poor couple was | witch-mark, which was the first process towards 
“a noggin, that is, two gills of brandy.” With! conviction, the authorities had recourse to ‘the 
respect to Ruglen marriages and the customary | pricker,’ or ‘ witch-finder.’ Men who prosecuted 
observances of births, he remarks— | this vocation were to be found in every district, and 





“In the burgh of Rutherglen, Lanarkshire, till | 
within the last twenty years, persons were married, | 
without proclamation of banns, by a peculiar ar- 
rangement on the part of the authorities. A friend 
of the parties was sent to the Procurator Fiscal, 
to lodge information that they had been married 
without legal banns. The Fiscal summoned the 
delinquents before the Sheriff, who, on their ad- 
mitting the charge, imposed a fine of five shillings. 
The Fiscal took the penalty, and handed to the 
parties a printed form, duly filled up, which, by 
discharging the fine, certified the marriage. Ruglen 
or Rutherglen marriages have passed into a proverb. 
A birth was attended with much concern to the 
wives of the neighbourhood. They hastened to 
make personal inquiry concerning the mother’s 
health, and to embrace the young stranger. Every | 
new-born child was, irrespective of the season of | 
the year, plunged into a vessel of cold water. | 
Before touching the infant the female visitors 
crossed themselves with a burning brand. When | 
the heir of an estate was born, he was exhibited to | 
the tenantry. The neglect of such a proceeding | 
would have led to unfavourable rumours concerning | 
the appearance of the young stranger. There is a 
tradition in Fifeshire that one of the infant kings 
was exhibited to the public on a payment propor- 
tioned to the rank of each spectator, and that the 
humbler classes were admitted to see the juvenile 
monarch on the presentation of a small coin, equal 
to the English halfpenny, and which consequently 
was styled a bawbee.” 

Now and then the writer is strangely at 
fault, or his pages are disfigured by slips for 
which the printers should be called severely 
to account. For instance, it certainly was not 
“the restoration of Charles the First” that 
“led to the following advertisement being 
published at Edinburgh in 1661”:—“ The 
Horse Race of Lanark, instituted by King 
William about 600 years since, but obstructed 
these twenty-three years by the iniquity of the 
times, is now restored by Sir John Wilkie, of 
Foulden, as being loath so antient a foundation 
should perish, and for that effect he hath given 
gratis a piece of plate of the accustomed value, 
with a silver bell and saddle, to the second 
and third horse: it is to be run on the third 
Tuesday in May.” So also the historiographer, 
as he is officially designated, errs in attributing 
to the Reformation our forefathers’ custom of 
wearing their hats in church—a custom that 
was general in Catholic times, and had its origin 
in that social use of sacred buildings, which was 
so characteristic a feature of the religious life of 
our feudal ancestors. About witches and their 
persecutors, of whom the fiercest and most fanat- 
ical were the clergy, who denounced most loudly 
the superstitions of the Catholic Church, Mr. 
Rogers says much that is alike entertaining 
and just:— 

On receiving her vow of perpetual fealty, the 








their occupation, cruel and revolting as it was, did 
not exclude them from respectable rank, and even 
civic honours were awarded them. Among the 
members of this fraternity were John Kincaid and 
George Cathie, two noted ‘prickers.’ The latter 
resided near Glasgow; he was considered by the 
Church courts of the west an expert at his profes- 
sion, and he continued to retain their confidence, 
even after he had condemned as witches twelve 
parishioners of Crawford- Douglas, who were proved 
on their trial to have been charged by a lunatic. 
John Kincaid resided in his villa at Tranent, East 
Lothian: his hands were constantly full of work. 
He was constituted ‘common pricker’ to the Court 
of Justiciary, and his circuit of employment among 
ecclesiastical and commission courts extended from 
the county of Aberdeen to the English border. His 
fees of service increased as the reputation of his 
skill made progress. From the Kirk-session of Stow, 
Mid- Lotbian, he received six pounds Scots for ‘the 
brodding of Margaret Denham in 1649’; but the 
Town Council of Forfar paid him much more libe- 
rally for similar services in 1661, besides voting him 
a burgess ticket! So proficient was Kincaid in his 
nefarious art that he never failed to discover the 
Devil’s mark ; hence all he pricked were sure to 
perish at the etake. He ventured at length to prose- 
cute his vocation on his own account, by seizing 
those he personally suspected, and subjecting them 
to his tortures ; but this display of zeal was checked, 
the Justiciary Court subjecting him to imprison- 
ment. After experiencing nine weeks’ detention in 
the Edinburgh Tolbooth, he was liberated by the 
Privy Council, under the promise that he would 
prick no more without judicial warrant. In dis- 
charging his revolting office, Kincaid proceeded 
after the most barbarous fashion. Having stripped 
his victims and bound them with cords, he thrust 
his needles everywhere into their bodies. Screams, 
entreaties, protestations of innocence he heard 
unmoved. When his victim fell into a swoon, he 
relented only till sensation was reproduced on the 
application of restoratives. When, exhausted by 
an agony too great for utterance, his victim 
remained silent, Kincaid proclaimed that he had 
found the mark/ Every witch-pricker exercised his 
craft with similar brutality. One of the brotherhood, 
who was hanged, declared on the gibbet that he 
had illegally caused the death of one hundred and. 
twenty females, whom he had been appointed to 
test for witchcraft.” 


With due respect to the author, we presume 
that this confession was made under the gibbet, 
and not on it. 








The Origin and History of Irish Names of 
Places. By P. W. Joyce, A.M. (Dublin, 
M‘Glashan & Gill.) 


THOsE persons who have passed through rural 
districts in England, and who have also tra- 
velled in Ireland, must have noticed that while, 
in the former country, only chief landmarks 
have names, in Ireland every small stream, 
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every insignificant hill, has its own title. On 


the sea-coast, each indentation of the shore, | 


every sizeable rock, is named. Thus, more than | 
sixty points on the cliffs of a small headland in 


north-west Ireland have distinct names; and | 


the country people delight to tell the traveller 
what every spot in sight is called, and how it 
came byits name. Ask the Wiltshire shepherd, 
who raised the barrows? or what Stonehenge 
~means? he can tell you nothing. It is otherwise 
in Ireland. There, when you ask what that 
green mound is, or why those rocks are called 
by some sonorous three-syllable word, the pea- 
sant will lay down his spade, look full in your 
face, and soon occupy your whole attention 
with some tale of the good deeds of the fairies 
or story of the savagery of the Danes, or 
perhaps the legend of some early saint. The 
derivations of the rustic philologer, though 
often correct, are sometimes as absurd as the 
attempts at word-derivation that occur in clas- 
sical authors. Such errors arise from several 
causes. The change of the language with time, 
the blending of the article with the substan- 
tive, the mistaking a proper name for some 
every-day word of similar sound, are among 
the chief. Perhaps travellers, who from the 
tower of Limerick Cathedral have enjoyed the 
view of the beautiful Shannon flowing west- 
ward, widening in the distance, and who have 
been told the history of the picturesque ruin, 
which, rising above the woods of Tervoe, is the 
most prominent object on the southern bank 
of the river, may be sorry to hear from Mr. 
Joyce that the legend is the result of a philo- 
logical error :— 


“The well-known castle of Carrigogunnell, near 
the Shannon, in Limerick, is universally under- 
stood by the inhabitants to mean the candle rock, 
as if it were Carraig-na-gcoinneall; and they tell a 
wild legend, to account for the name, about a certain 
old witch, who in times long ago lived on it, andevery 
night lighted an enchanted candle, which could be 
seen far over the plain of Limerick, and which im- 
mediately struck dead any person who caught even 
its faintest glimmer. She was at last vanquished 
and destroyed by St. Patrick, but she and her 
candle are immortalized in many modern tourist 
books, and, among others, in Mrs. Hall's ‘Ireland,’ 
where the reader will find a well-told version of 
the story. But the Four Masters mention the place 
repeatedly, and always call it Carraig-O-gCoinnell, 
which admits of no exercise of the imagination, 
and banishes the old witch and her candle even 
more ruthlessly than St. Patrick himself, for it 
means simply the rock of the O’Connells, who were 
no doubt the original owners.” 


A little further on another poetical derivation 
is destroyed, and thereby a pretty sentence 
in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s book on Ireland is 
marred. A celebrated school of Ireland, the 
ruins of which stand in a lonely meadow 
by the Shannon, is called Clonmacnois. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith expatiates upon the appro- 
priateness of the name Clon-mac-noise, the 
retreat of the sons of the noble. But, alas! 
noise is singular, not plural, and is the genitive 


case of the name Nos, a person mentioned in | 


Irish history. In some old manuscripts the 
name is spelt Cluain-muc-Nois, which means 
the meadow of Nos’s pigs; but Mr. Joyce 
saves us from so great a degradation, and shows 
that the true form is Cluain-maccu-Nois, the 
meadow of the sons of Nos. But of all such 


crous is that of the name of a spot in Ireland 
familiar even to most Englishmen. Tourists 
who go to Dublin always visit the Phcenix 
Park; and if they penetrate to its centre, be- 
hold on a column the stone effigy of a phcenix. 
The more inquiring probably wonder what the 
monument means. Perhaps some, who have 
read a little geology, imagine that the phoenix 


| opposite Tory Island, a chieftain named Mac 
| celebrated cow, remembered in tradition all over 


: s imsel > t i 
mistaken derivations, perhaps the most ludi- | eee See 6 Serer nna 


| 


is the dinornis of Ireland, and that the Viceroy 
who erected the column placed it there to com- 
memorate the spot upon which the last indi- 
vidual of the species was killed. But when we 
examine the name through the medium of the 
Trish language, the fabulous bird takes wing, 
and pheenix becomes Fionn uisg (feenisk), the 
clear water; so that he who wishes to be cor- 
rect and does not care about being thought 
genteel, will be nearer the truth if, for the 
future, he talks of the phayniz. 

The false derivations are amusing, but the 
accurate (and it is, in most cases, possible to 
ascertain them,) are full of instruction. Mr. 
Joyce says truly— 

“The face of the country is a book which, if it 
be deciphered correctly and read attentively, will 
unfold more than ever did the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions of Persia or the hieroglyphics of Egypt. Not | 
only are historical events and the names of innu- | 





merable remarkable persons recorded, but the whole 
social life of our ancestors—their customs, their 
superstitions, their battles, their amusements, their | 
religious fervour, and their crimes—are depicted | 
in vivid and everlasting colours.” 

The oldest writer who mentions Irish local- | 
ities is Ptolemy. He names over fifty, but of | 
these only nine are now recognizable. It is not | 
to be wondered at that words which the ears | 


of Pheenician sailors caught imperfectly when | 
pronounced to them by the ancient Irish, and | 
which were afterwards transmuted from Pho- 
nician into Greek, should, after the lapse of 
two thousand years, be difficult of recognition. 

But it must not be imagined that the aids 
to the deciphering of Irish proper names are 
few. The numerous Irish manuscripts, histori- 
cal, legal and poetic, and the notes of the late 
Dr. O'Donovan, who was attached to the Ord- 
nance Survey of Ireland, form a vast repertory 
of information—perhaps we should rather say 
of material—on the subject. Mr. Joyce is the 
first worker in this mine. His book begins with 
general remarks on the Irish name-system. In 
the second part, he traces the connexion of a 
vast number of proper names with historical 
or legendary events. He shows how the battle- | 
fields are marked, and how kings and heroes | 
are preserved from oblivion by the names of | 
their graves, or of places where they performed | 
great deeds. Palaces now level with the turf, | 
the long-deserted cells of hermits, are rebuilt | 
and repeopled by a study of local names. The | 
melody, “ Let Erin remember the days of old,” 
is not all fable ; for the name Creeveroe (Craobh 
ruadh), the red branch, marks the spot where a 
palace of the Red-branch Knights stood— 

When her kings with the standard of green unfurled 

Led the Red-branch Knights to danger, 
Ere the emerald gem of the western world 
Was set in the crown of a stranger. 

The word “ gall” means stranger, and generally 
points to a Danish or an English colony. Thus 
Donegal means the stranger’s stronghold, for it 
was long held by the Danes. A large tract of 
land in that county is called Cloghaneely. If 
you ask any countryman in Donegal why it is 
so called, he will relate to you an elaborate 
legend, which Mr. Joyce gives concisely :— 

‘At this time, there lived on the mainland, 





Kineely, who was the owner of the Glasgavlen, a 
Ireland. Balor, chief of the Fomorian pirates, pos- 


her off to Tory; and then Mac Kineely, acting on 
the directions of a fairy called ‘ Biroge of the Moun- 
tain,’ concerted a plan of revenge, which many 
years after led to the death of Balor. When Balor 
became aware of this, he landed with his band on the 
mainland coast, and seized on Mac Kineely; and, 
placing his head on a large white stone, he cut it 
clean off with one blow of his sword.” 


And thus the place was called Cloch-Chinn- 





fhaelaidh, or Mac Kineely’s Stone. Itis a block 
of quartz, about a yard in diameter, and igs 
streaked with red,—the stains of Mac Kineely’s 
blood, say all around. <A neighbouring squire 
has raised the stone upon a pillar, so that all 
passers-by may see it,— 
To witness if I lie, 

as Lord Macaulay’s Latin ballad-singer has it. 

Fairies and other sprites and their doings 
are, of course, often commemorated :— 

‘‘There is a hideous kind of hobgoblin generally 
met with in churchyards, called a Dullaghan, who 
can take off and put on his head at will,—in fact, you 
generally meet him with that member in his pocket, 
under his arm, or absent altogether; or if you have 
the fortune to light on a number of them, you may 
see them amusing themselves by flinging their 
heads at one another or kicking them for foot- 
balls. Ballindolaghan, in the parish of Baslick, 
Roscommon, must be a horrible place to live in, if 
the Dullaghan that gave it the name evershows him- 
self now to the inhabitants. Every one knows that 
a ghost without a head is very usual, not only in 
Treland, but all over the world; and a little lake 
in the parish of Donaghmore, in Donegal, is still 
called Lough Gillagancan, the Headless Man’s Lake, 
from having been haunted by one of these visitants. 
But I suppose it is only in Ireland you could meet 
with a ghost without a shirt. Several of these 
tasteless fellows must have at some former period 
roamed nightly at large in some of the northern 
counties, where there are certain small lakes, which 
are now called Lough Gillaganleny, the lake of the 
shirtless fellow.” 

The third part of the book treats of names 
taken from dwellings, churches and castles; 
the fourth part, of names taken from natural 
features, plants and animals. There are a few 
syllables the meaning of which every educated 
Englishman should know. Thus kil means a 
church in most cases, but sometimes a wood; 
bally is a town and ‘nish an island. There are 


| no less than twenty-five Irish words for a hill, 


but knock and croagh are the commonest. 

Mr. Joyce notices comparatively few places 
named from animals. He omits also to notice 
a title common to several lakes in the north- 
west. To know it may be of use to anglers: 
Lough-na-brack-bradhach—that is, the lake of 
the roguish trout, of the trout that will not bite. 
Of names derived from plants, no one should 
be ignorant that Derry means a grove of oaks, 
and Killarney the grove of the sloes. 

Besides the immense number of Irish names 
rendered into English in the body of the work, 
the derivations of many more are given in the 
classified index which terminates this book. And 
Mr. Joyce’s work reminds us that there are two 
kinds of popular writers. The one knows barely 
enough to enable him to write his book; he has 
no surplus of knowledge. The other is the man 
of extensive scholarship, who makes clear 
the less abstruse parts of his knowledge for the 
benefit of the less learned. His work, though 
sometimes heavy, is always accurate. Mr. Joyce 
belongs to this latter class; but in his case, 
notwithstanding the difficulties of his subject, 
his arrangement is so admirable and his ex- 
planations are so lucid that his book never 
becomes dull. It will be studied with satis- 
faction by those who know Ireland, and may 
be read with interest even by those who 
have never seen her green hills and pleasant 
meadows. 





Ourselves: a Series of Essays on Women. By 
E. Lynn Linton. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Wuen Giulietta Grisi, as Norma, in the bright- 
est of her harmonious time, used, as she stood 
beneath the sacred oak, to keep up (as Glaucus 
says, in Col. Richards’s ‘ Croesus’) — 

A sweet monotony of charméd song, 

Stealing the list’ner’s senses,— 
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the juvenile part of the audience probably 
thought that young English druidesses were 
once to be found within our island limits who 
looked very much like that then incomparable 
lady, who was about to cut the mistletoe. 
Norma is as correct a portrait of that early 
English young lady, as the girls and women in 
em essays are of contemporary maidens, 
wives, and mothers,—that is to say, there is 
little or no resemblance at all. 

The traveller who, seeing a red-haired woman 
at an inn, put down in his note-book that all 
the women of that country were red-haired, is 
a type of the smart but illogical modern censors 
of manners. They judge of all from a part. 
They live among heartless women, and, going 
beyond the licence of the traveller, they not 
only say that all the women of their country 
are heartless, but they hint that the mothers 
are harlots, and that the daughters are in most 
things like their mothers. Thomson, looking 
through a dirty window-pane on Tower Hill, 
knew Nature better than to describe the 
Seasons as he saw them through that din 
glass. Most of our social censors seem to thin 
that all human nature is of the quality of the 
circle wherein they move. They might as well 
judge of the rose by the gaudy paper sample in 
a ballet-girl’s hair. It is not because their 
Amelias and Belindas white-powder their com- 
plexions, that they should declare, with the 
dogmatism of Sir Oracle, that girls carry more 
chalk on their chins than would suffice for half- 
a-hundred milk-scores. 

The real women of England, married or un- 
married, are for the most part outside, and form 
no part of, the circles each of which is absurdly 
called by its censor “society.” Mrs. Linton, at 
starting, seems to have been of the same opin- 
ion, but to have run into a vicious extreme, by 
asserting—“ There is no doubt but that one of 
our natural duties is to refine the masculine 
creature who, without us, would be given up 
to drink and hob-nailed shoes,’—which is an 
absurdity. But she is eminently contradictory, 
for she says that—“ weight for weight, the 
man’s love is greater than the woman’s ;” which 
entirely depends on circumstances too nume- 
rous to mention. Generally, however, those 
circumstances tell in favour of the more 
ardently-loving, hoping, and trusting female 
heart. Mrs. Linton, nevertheless, will have it 
that women are not only less loving, but less 
useful, than they should be. She roundly states 
‘that there never wasa time, save perhapsduring 
the reign of the Fourteenth Louis and onward 
to the French Revolution, when woman made 
it so confessedly a point of pride to be abso- 
lutely useless to themselves and their genera- 
tion as they do now.” This, however, is a gene- 
ralization that has not a leg to stand upon. 
Occasionally, indeed, one may meet with an 
exceptional woman, who “ goes in for a beauty,” 
buys her complexion, has hair always of the 
fashionable colour, possesses no heart at any 
time to feel for her unpaid milliner, and who, 
at a remonstrant look from some audacious 
Mentor, will avow that, loving luxury, she will 
have as much of it as she can get; and when 
she can get no more, will do without it as well 
as she can. This doll is in no true sense of the 
word a woman. There is no more true womanly 
feeling in her than there is in the bran with 
which her more harmless sisters, in the toy- 
shops, are stuffed. Yet, such exceptional non- 
entities are taken as types of a class, 

A mischievous sort of generalization goes 
through this book. Mrs. Linton comes upon 
people who have grown wealthy, but who were 
not born so; and she says of the “ nouveaux 
riches” that they are “snobs always, whatever 
their nationality.” Some of the grandest works 





of benevolence have been accomplished by men 
who have inherited unexpected treasures. Since 
Thackeray made an accepted English word of 
“snob,” it has seldom been so misapplied as 
here. Then, Mrs. Linton sees women whom one 
never sees. Describing the “ fine lady” at the 
seaside, the authoress says, “She is a marine 
Regent Street lounger, trailing her silks and 
laces among the seaweed as she trailed them 
last week over the city dust.” Surely, this is 

urely imaginary! On the duties of mothers 

rs. Linton has much to say. Sometimes she 
says it in few words: as of a teeming mother 
who neglects her progeny, “To be a mere 
human rabbit,” says Mrs. Linton, “is not to 
be a mother,”—which, of course, it is not. But 
the author goes a little further than this: 
“We feel now that a large family is by no 
means the personal or national blessing it used 
to be; and that, in this over-populated time of 
ours, those women are the greatest benefac- 
tresses who give fewest citizens to the clogged 
and loaded state.” And we fancy the spirit of 
Malthus looking down at the writer, blowing 
her a very faint kiss on the tips of his skeleton 
fingers, and murmuring, “Sister, health and 
fraternity.” 

Equally overcharged is the following picture ; 
but Linton ought to know better than 
we :— 

“Girls too are awfully jealous of each other: I 
should call this the girl’s distinctive fault. See 
them when they are introduced, or when they first 
meet at a ball or croquet-party ; see how coldly 
critical they look at each other—how insolently 
their eyes rove over every portion of their rival’s 

; read in their faces the unspoken scorn as 
the result of their scrutiny : ‘ You think you have 
done it very well, but you have made a fright of 
yourself, and I am much better than you!’ Watch 
their disdain of the more admired among them ; 
and how excessively naughty for attracting so 
much attention they think that Ada or Amy about 
whom the young men cluster. How bold she is !— 
how over-dressed she is!—how affected she is!— 
and, oh! how ugly she is! Sometimes, if they are 
deep, they will overpraise her enthusiastically ; 
but the ruse is generally too transparent to deceive 
any one, and simply accounts for what it is—a 
clever feint that doesn’t answer. It is quite a study 
to watch the way in which girls shake hands toge- 
ther, or take hands in dances. The limp, cool, im- 
pertinent way in which they just touch palms, then 
let their arms fall as if paralyzed, tells a volume to 
those able to read the lettering. In dancing they 
very frequently do not take hands at all, but just 
brush the tips of the fingers, or make a show of 
doing so, and so pass on in the ‘ chain,’ to press 
perhaps more cordially the next male hand that 
grasps theirs. It may be all very right, and quite 
according to the dispensations of Providence, but 
it is funny to watch nevertheless.” 


And yet the author speaks of all English 
girls being “ pretty and good now, as they ever 
were and will be, thank God.” We must say, 
they do not look so in this book, where excep- 
tions are taken for rules, and rules, on the other 
hand, seem to be taken as having no excep- 
tions. 





NEW POETRY. 

Christabel; and the Lyrical and Imaginative 
Poems of S. T. Coleridge. Arranged and in- 
troduced by Algernon C. Swinburne. (Low 
& Co.) 

Tus selection from Coleridge’s poems contains 

about fifty of the nearly two hundred pieces 

which are contained in the volume edited 
chiefly by the late Mrs. H. N. Coleridge, and 
in small part by her brother, Derwent Coleridge. 

Of the poems selected for printing by Mr. Swin- 

burne there is nothing new to be said. The 

essay which the editor has prefixed to the selec- 


tion is brief and terse, but it is also written 
with an elegance which is on a par with its 
enthusiasm. Some readers will think that the 
enthusiasm is a little too highly pitched. Cole- 
ridge was not a poet heaven-born. He worked 
his way from earth upwards, and painfully 
reached the Empyrean. Mr. Swinburne, how- 
ever, says that he was the reverse of Anteus, 
and that to touch earth enfeebled him. Cole- 
ridge’s progress, however, is easily traceable. 
In his juvenile poems he is but a beautiful 
child in a go-cart, — hold of all auxiliary 
verbs in his way to help his metre onward. He 
often, too, makes his active verbs intransitive, 
yet with graceful effect. Then in the older 
effusions, when the youthful heart had pulses 
which beat quicker in presence of the bright 
and pure daughters of men, how exquisitel 
the passion is expressed! The intensity of feel- 
ing is tempered by the most winning tender- 
ness and respect. Occasionally the poet did 
touch earth to very good effect. “I heaved the 
painless sigh” is finely descriptive of the lover; 
but the idea has been the property of a score 
of pastoral amatory poets before Coleridge. 
The latter was, to our thinking, very ike 
Antceus, although Mr. Swinburne thinks other- 
wise. When Coleridge wrote the little poem 
called ‘Separation,’ his strength or perseverance 
failed him, and he not only touched earth, but 
stole the fourth and last stanzas from Cotton’s 
‘Chlorinda,’ washing his kidnapped children 
with such faint walnut-juice as scarcely to dis- 
guise them at all. Nevertheless, enthusiasm is 
always entratnant, and Mr. Swinburne’s has such 
happy expression that he will carry most of his 
readers with him. Yet there are some who may 
think that Coleridge, who was very prosaic and 
unheroic in some of the acts of his life—as, for 
instance, when he submitted to live at the 
expense of honest, earnest Gilman—was not so 
sublime and alone in his loftiness as Mr. Swin- 
burne sees him. Coleridge’s ‘Christabel’ is, no 
doubt, a charming story, in the true sense of 
charming. There is, however, not above a line, 
Her face, O call it fair, not pale, 

and a phrase, “ Beautiful exceedingly!” which 
live in the popular memory. The witchery 
of it is real, certainly; yet a common-sense 
reader might be pardoned for remarking that 
the catastrophe was the result of a young lady 
having a latch-key, and inviting the first wan- 
dering girl she meets with to go home and sleep 
with her. Asa lyric poet, Mr. Swinburne places 
Coleridge above all the sons of song. So Greeks 
preferred Corinna to Pindar: but what has 
become of Corinna? 





Translations from Charles Baudelaire. With 
a few Original Poems. By R. H. Shepherd. 
(Hotten.) 

Tue world knows little about M. Baudelaire, 
and his translator should have given some 
account of the original author of most of 
these pieces. We are not ourselves aware of 
the French gentleman having accomplished 
much in literature. He has translated a portion 
of Edgar Poe’s works, and he certainly made 
a noise by his ‘Fleurs de Mai,’ some portions 
of which he was compelled (if we remember 
rightly) to withdraw. On the last work such 
reputation as M. Baudelaire enjoys chiefly rests ; 
but he has been not unfavourably known in 
his time as an Art-critic. After all, Mr. Shep- 
herd has translated only three of the French 
poems, and the best we can say of them is, that 
they are in part nasty, and are altogether un- 
wholesome. Mr. Shepherd has added couplets 
of sententious wisdom from the Spanish. Here 
|is a chestnut from the heavily-laden tree :— 

By the pity of God, and good counsel in need, 





| A man shall from danger escape, and succeed, 
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The miscellaneous poems which follow are, 
we suppose, original. They do not demand 
criticism, since the author himself says to his 
Muse, “I seem a withered reed”; yet he is 
not without some tune and expression. As a 
sonneteer he has some ability; but handling 
a sonnet is like riding a zebra—the handler and | 
rider should have a sharp eye on the business 
before him if he would not come to grief. 
Fancy a sonnet on a wedding starting off thus: 


Better this simple marriage-feast to me 

Than sumptuous revels of the vainly gay, 
Who, too forgetful of the evil day, 

Drown all the fateful hours in thoughtless glee. 





The words we have Italicized remind us of the | 
old joke: “Tom, I am married.”—“ And I am 
very glad to hear it, Dick."—“*Why? I never 
did you any harm!” That “forgetful of the 
evil day” brings Dogberry before us. One 
knows what he means, but he says what he 
does not mean, as if he meant it. 





Poems and Songs. By Ralph Delany. (Brisbane, 
Queensland, Cleghorn.) 
Mr. Delany believes that “this is the first book 
of the kind which has issued from the Queens- 
land press.” In so far, it is a curiosity of litera- 
ture in its way. The Duke of Edinburgh has 
allowed the volume to be dedicated to him. In 
return, the bard cannot be said to toady his | 
patron. Addressing the Duke’s royal mother, | 
the poet says,— 
For thy dear sake, we love him now, 
And when his deeds have shown 
Him worthy of the name he bears, 
We’ll love him for his own. 
Mr. Delany thus intimates that the young | 
Prince is not yet up to the mark of the other | 
Alfred—the patriot King! The author, who is | 
a Scot and with a Scot’s feeling for his country, | 
now and then tries his hand at a national | 
ballad, and succeeds fairly, as far as imitation 
carries him. He can censure, too, as well as | 
sing. We all know that Queensland has not | 
turned out the “Tom Tiddler’s ground” which | 
it was said to be. Here are some lines, which | 
show that it is less the fault of the land than of | 
“land-loupers.” The lines form part of a rough | 
but well-meant instigation to a class which | 
seems to need them :— 
MEN, BE WORKERS. 
Men of Queensland, up, be doing! 
Ye have sat and mourned too long, 


What's the use of lamentation ? 
Grieving never righted wrong. 

Talking will not mend the matter,— 
Work ! is what is wanted now. 

Earth around you teems with riches, 
Win them by the sweat of brow. 


Put no trust in politicians ; 
Have no faith in all their charms; 
The surest means of independence 
Lie within your own right arms. 
Heed ye not their idle speeches ! 
Little good they ’ll do forsooth. 
Better far be grubbing trees, than 
Hanging round a polling-booth. 


You’re unworthy of the nation 
Whence your blood and birth you drew 
If you idly stand thus waiting, 
“To see what Government will do. 
There is more in the same strain. If the strain 
is not very elevated, it is at least employed 
with good purpose. 


” 





NEW NOVELS, 
Favilla’s Follies: a Novel. By Ella Winter. 
2 vols. (Newby.) 

Were this tale a second or third experiment, 
weshould be inclined to tell its author frankly 
and kindly that we think she has mistaken her 
vocation in taking to novel-writing. It bears, 
however, on its face such obvious signs of 
tyroism that any such decided verdict would be 
— unjust and certainly rash. It may be 
ikened toa young M.P.’s maiden speech, spoken 





nervously, incoherently, verbosely, yet contain- 
ing stray particles of sterling common sense 
which warrant his audience in encouraging him 
with one or two friendly “ Hear, Hears,” and 
in regarding him as an accession who may very 
likely develop some day into a valuable acqui- 
sition. We may even go a step further than 
this, and say we believe all depends on Miss 
Winter herself. If she will indulge in patient 
self-restraint, and write her next book slowly 
and with care, and if she will condescend to 
accept and ponder one or two hints that we 
confidently assure her she will find of service, 


| there seems to be no reason why her next 


work of fiction should not be very much better 
than her first. She has valuable advantages to 
start with,—evident powers of imagination, and 
the art of writing simply, clearly, unaffectedly, 


|and grammatically. Beyond these her attain- 


ments cannot be said to extend at present, and 
these, moreover, are cast into the shade by 
some glaring faults. Still, 

The very source and fount of Day 

Is dashed with wandering isles of Night; 
and there is quite enough of originality and 
interest in ‘ Favilla’s Follies’ to encourage the 
hope that it may be the source and fount of a 
good deal of sensible fiction. First and foremost 


jamong the faults is the exceeding weakness 


of the characters,—a weakness consisting, as is 
very often the case in novels, in unsuccessful 
attempts at showing great strength, the result 
being that hardly any one of the men and 
women we meet with in these two volumes has 
an air of reality. Each is either too good or too 
bad, too clever or too foolish, too lucky or too 
unlucky, by a great deal. That such extremes 
may be found in human prototypes we do not 
dispute; almost every character that fiction 
could devise might probably be found with more 
or less diligent search here and there. But, as 
we have observed in these columns before, a 
collection composed exclusively of rarities is not 
a fair specimen of the world we live in; and 
unreality in a novel which makes no pretence 
of trying to bea sensational one, has no charm 
or attractiveness. The heroine herself, her dis- 
appointing “ideal,” and her disappointed lover 
are three as striking specimens of over-drawn 
characters as were ever grouped together within 
the compass of seven hundred pages. Favilla’s 
virtues alone, to begin with, would suffice to 
make a person of average piety—not to say 
average respectability—thank God, as she her- 
self does (and with perfect reason), for being so 
unlike other people. Her self-made career of 
uninterrupted success, apparently without either 
effort or rebuff, is Utopian rather than of the 
earth, earthy. Her life-long devotion to the 
idol of her imagination, long after he has 
proved himself an indisputable blackguard, 
is as incomprehensibly gratuitous at first 
as it is absurd at last. Above all, her con- 
sistent superiority to the rather large crowd 
around her is made even more disagreeable 
than it would otherwise be, by the fact that, 
with all her opportunities for distinguishing 
herself, she never once does so in the fore- 
ground. Human demigods in real life generally 
have as many enemies as friends; and when 
their sphere is the world of fiction they are in 
still greater danger of being denied the vene- 
ration claimed for them. It is a serious mis- 
take for a novelist to imitate King Nebuchad- 
nezzar, without taking due precautions that 
the image set up shall be either a real work of 
art or else an automatic curiosity. Favilla is 
neither; and her right to occupy the pedestal 
on which her modeller has placed her must be 
taken on trust, if it is to be acknowledged 
at all. Criticism of the same sort applies to 
James Grant. He differs, indeed, in one way, 





by really doing some very wonderful things 
before the scenes. But here again is the bug- 
bear of absolute perfection, which envious, im- 
perfect, sceptical, matter-of-fact human nature 
hates. It is the old grievance—“too much of 
a good thing.” If he would only commit one 
little act of wickedness, even one little bit of 
folly, even say something (behind one’s back if 
he liked) rather stupid, the relief would be in- 
tense. As it is, he is everything good and great 
incorporated :—science, art, virtue, generosity, 
“patience on a monument smiling at grief,” and 
a spiritualistic medium, wrapped up into one 
gigantic entity. He overwhelms. There is no 
more community of feeling with him than with 
an archangel, because he is so inaccessible. From 
physicking cataleptics, whose teeth are so rigid 
that not even a drop of liquid can be intro- 
duced into the month, to extracting answers to 
unspoken questions by mere force of will, James 
Grant is too good to be true. To make him 
flesh and blood Miss Winter must pull him to 
pieces and put him together again with a live 
model always before her eyes. Finally, as to 
Sebastian Fox, the author again rushes violently 
into an extreme—this time precisely the oppo- 
site. Don Juan himself, in all his glory, was 
not even in hot youth such a naughty fellow as 
this hoary-headed old reprobate; and he cer- 
tainly was not so lucky. Wicked people do 
flourish, we know, like green bay-trees ; but 
then the wickedest, as a rule, have some par- 
ticle of goodness—be it never so small—in their 
dispositions, and the greenest bay-trees wither 
and die in time. Both these facts Miss Winter 
forgets or ignores; in other words, she jumps 
too consistently to and fro over the wide guif 
which divides any two extremes, and finds no 
rest for the soles of her literary feet except on 
the land’s end of her imagination. 

We have spoken at some little length on this 
first great mistake. We content ourselves with 
simply mentioning two others. First, as we 
have said over and over again before now, a 
novel is not the right place for religious 
arguments; and with these this novel abounds, 
Secondly, we predict that a good many readers 
will wish that the author would not believe— 
or at least act on—the principle “ Honi soit qui 
mal y pense” quite so boldly. Beyond assuring 
one and all of such objectors that there is not a 
line in these two volumes bordering on coarse- 
ness, we will add no more than our advice to 
the author to remember, when she writes an- 
other book, that a large proportion of the most 
valuable patrons of fiction are, to this day, 
terrible prudes. 


My Enemy's Daughter: a Novel. By Justin 
M‘Carthy. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
UNSUITABLE marriages are a fruitful theme for 
the novelist, and probably were so “ante He- 
lenam,” for all writers of fiction, whether in 
prose or in verse. Of course, the word “ unsuit- 
able,” like many other words in familiar use, 
is open to a variety of interpretations, depend- 
ing on the particular class or set or individual 
by whom it is used. But according to all ordinary 
acceptation, in our own well-conducted country, 
a match between a young lady of family, the 
daughter of a distinguished M.P., and a primo 
tenore, the son of a boat-builder, would gene- 
rally be considered a little out of the common 
way. Not but that there are M.P.s and M.P.s, 
boat-builders and boat-builders; but it must 
be distinctly understood that we are eo 
of the opposite boundaries of the two classes— 
the rich, prosperous and well-received M.P. on 
the one a gpa the poor, obscure and very- 
small-seaport-townish boat-builder on the other. 
The talisman of love may easily be shown to 
cause the children of the M.P, and the boat- 
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builder to appreciate each other when they are 
once brought together, but it requires something 
of the art of the novelist to bring them together 
in a natural way. Mr. M‘Carthy is equal to 
the occasion, and although, regardless of his 
natural indignation, we may still consider the 
marriage, if it ever takes place, to be unsuit- 
able, yet we must frankly admit that the pre- 
liminaries are brought about with considerable 
skill and due artistic gradation. Apart from 
this, the whole scheme of the novel before us 
affords evidence of original thought, study of 
character, and careful reflection. The story takes 
the form of an autobiography; the hero relating 
his adventures in the first person. We perceive, 
as we go on, the gradual change of his feelings, 
and, although the fact is not obtruded, it is an 
elevation, rather than a perspective, that we 
contemplate. In such an arrangement an author 
has great advantages, since he can display, 
when speaking through the hero’s mouth, all 
the variety of passion with a graphic truthfual- 
ness which he would fail to realize as a mere 
narrator. But after all, the principal merit of 
the book lies in the distinct delineation of 
character; and it is in this particular point 
that the author, as it appears to us, has most 
advantageously improved his position as a 
novelist since the appearance of his first novel 
three or four years ago. In ‘Paul Massie,’ a 
work which had but few obvious faults, it was 
difficult to take a real interest in any of the 


characters; in the novel now before us it would | 


be difficult to point out any prominent charac- 
ter in which the reader can fail to take an 
interest. But here we must cry “halt!” lest we 
lead the author to suppose that we consider 
him perfect. He is not perfect as yet. The 
characters, as we have already intimated, are 
excellent. The misplaced zeal of the enthusiastic 
young musician, Christina Braun, who deserts 
her love for her ambition,—the reckless, ori- 
ginal humour of thescapegrace, Stephen Lyndon, 
—the trusting love and constancy of the younger 
Lilla Lyndon, and the comical mixture of use- 
ful goodness and harmless wickedness in her 
cousin, the elder Lilla,—are all thoroughly well 
depicted. Still, there is something wanted as 
a backbone to the story. We do not like to 
see the innocent Lilla married to a man who 
confesses himself to be almost without faith, 
and who actually resolves to commit suicide 
if, by chance, the expected happiness should 
elude his grasp. 

Lilla Lyndon’s hero should have been a 
different man from this, unless, indeed, the 
author intended (and it is certain that he did 
not intend) to represent her as an inordinately 
impulsive girl, who is urged by the heat of 
passion to throw herself away on an unworthy 
lover. We do not wish a novel to be a sermon, 
but still we cannot help feeling a little pain 
when the lover of so pure a heroine as Lilla 
Lyndon declares himself little better than an 
infidel on the very eve of his marriage. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Geometry of the Circle, and Mathematics as 
applied to Geometry by Mathematicians, shown 
to be a Mockery, Delusion, and a Snare. By 
James Smith, Esq. (Simpkin & Co.) 

Tuis is the old story with some new correspondents, 

Prof, Whitworth and Mr. T. M. Wilson, the 

Corypheeus of the assailants of Euclid, now fill the 

foreground. Of course there is a little about an 

illogical journal called the Atheneum, and an “ un- 
scrupulous critic and contemptible mathematical 
twaddler” named De Morgan. But all this is old 
echo, or rather we have the tunes which were 
frozen up in the horn: we pass it over. Mr. Whit- 
worth and Mr. Wilson both take to flight, and 
probably feel they were not wise in making any 
attempt upon J.S. Mr. Wilson declares he will 





not have his letters published, and threatens J. S. 
with law and a solicitor: to which J. S. replies 
that he will publish, and accordingly he does pub- 
lish, We recommend Mr. Wilson to let J. S. 
publish: the law is slow to remedy such wrongs, 
where moral character is not involved. There is a 
much better ground of action, for which law would 
do nothing. Mr. Wilson, when quite sick of it, 
writes ‘‘I have been under a mistake in corre- 
sponding with you, and I should prefer that the 
correspondence now closed.” Mr. J. 8S. replied by 
a stroke of biting satire, ‘When I last addressed 
you...I had not seen your work. I have since 
obtained a copy...As a text-book on Geometry it 
is infinitely superior to Euclid, and I say this with- 
out the slightest hesitation.” It is hard upon a 
real geometer, be his views of the value of Euclid 
ever so wrong, to be patted on the back by a 
pretender, who has printed two different ways of 
finding one mean proportional as a solution of the 
problem of finding two mean proportionals; and 
who considers it as proof to assume what is wanted, 
and then to show that the assumption makes non- 
sense of other assumptions. If any one who is 
caught for a moment by J. S. would read the 
‘ Budget of Paradoxes,’ he might be saved trouble. 
Bat not certainly: Prof. Whitworth went on 
writing after he had detected J. S. in proving 
that a certain arc is equal to its own chord. But 
when J. 8. charged him with being satisfied in his 
own mind that 3} was 7, and still maintaining 
3:14..., Mr. Whitworth declared off. We are sorry 
to hear that J. S. has been out of health, We 
trust he will get round; but we are afraid this can 
never be until his circle is a little more than 
34 diameters. 


Choice Notes on the Gospels of St. Mark, St. Luke, 

and St. John, drawn from Old and New Sources. 

3 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 
As none of these volumes has a preface, the object 
of the compiler, as well as his method, is unknown 
to the reader of them. What can be fairly judged 
is the passages selected, which are taken from a wide 
circle of authors, mostly ancient. We observe that 
the Fathers are quoted, while bishops, deans, doc- 
tors and others of the Church of England contribute 
to the volume. Living writers are cited very spar- 
ingly. The same remark applies to Dissenters. ‘The 
selections, so far as we can see, are the result of 
extensive reading in authors whose works are not 
commonly perused, and show the preference of the 
compiler for an antique cast of thought and diction. 
The sentiments are usually those of the evangelical 
school of divines. The purpose of bringing together 
a multitude of extracts like these can scarcely have 
been exegetical. It was rather practical and devo- 
tional. Not that the passages given are always of 
the latter character, for they are often of a mixed 
nature, expository and edifying. Their value can- 
not be considered great. The “ choice notes,” as 
they are termed, throw small light on the meaning 
of the Gospels. Their quaintness, allegorizing, 
straining of the letter, adaptations to Christian ex- 
perience, and frequent incorrectness, detract from 
their worth. Some are excellent and weighty; but 
the majority are poor. Most readers would prefer 
a commentary which unites the expository and the 
practical, such as Henry’s or Scott’s. A judicious 
abridgment of each volume would add to its value. 
If two-thirds of the accumulated rubbish were 
omitted, a third part would remain for the use of 
thoughtful, devout and intelligent readers. The 
want of an index will be felt by all. A mere ac- 
count of the times when the writers lived is desir- 
able, since many of them are little known. Thus 
the chief favourite, if we may judge by the fre- 
quency of his citation, is J. Ford. Who was he? 
When did he live and what did he write? Again, 
‘A Contrite Heart” is annexed to several notes. 
Whom does this signature represent? Those who 
wish to verify thequotations from the Fathers would 
be assisted by a statement of the particular treatise 
whence an extract is made; for the mere names 
Tertullian, Jerome, St. Ambrose, Cyprian, &c. 
afford no clue to a ready finding of the original. 
The paragraphs at the commencement of each 
Gospel are of the most perfunctory character, and 





given something better, and therefore we have little 
confidence in his judgment, or in the kind of books 
he lives among. His mind and tastes harmonize 
with the past, so that the best light thrown upon 
the Gospels in recent years is totally ignored. 
His intellect and sentiment have been nourished 
by useful as well as able writers whose day is al- 
most gone as far as they are guides to a right 
apprehension of the Bible and its doctrines. It is 
of small concern to us now to read what Bishop 
Sherlock said about a passage of Scripture, when 
we know that he died leaving 150,000/., though 
the time of his episcopate was one of great distress ; 
or what his father the Dean wrote, to whom South 
dedicated one of his treatises, because among his 
admirers he was the greatest of them himself; or 
what was penned by haughty and imperious prelates 
like Warburton and Horsley ; it is of far more con- 
sequence to learn what men like Baxter or Bengel 
thought. The former might be dispensed with ; the 
latter we can always read with pleasure, though 
even Baxter and Bengel are not the best expositors 
of the Bible. 


Civil Service Guide. By R. Johnston. (Longmans 
& Co.) 
THE best way of reviewing a work of this kind is 
to give a concise description of its principal parts. 
We have first an “introduction,” conveying, v 
briefly, a general idea of the manuver in whic 
young men are nominated or appointed to the 
Civil Service, and the authority under which the 
ordeal of examination is applied. Then comes a 
very important “‘ tabular statement ” of the various 
public offices, giving, in separate columns, the age 
of entrance, the commencing salary and annual 
increase, the salaries attached to the highest posts 
that; may ultimately be attained, and other parti- 
culars of equal moment. As the classification and 
arrangement of the different departments are by 
no means uniform, the author judiciously gives 
further information in foot-notes appended to the 
“tabular statement,” and in one or two special 
sections which follow it. The next portion of the 
book consists of the lists of subjects prescribed by 
the Civil Service Commissioners for the various 
offices; and the last portion, occupying about 
eighty pages, or nearly half the book, contains s 
cimen papers, the department to which they apply 
being sometimes specified. The general idea and 
arrangement of the book, as will be seen from what 
we have stated, are good. The matter is, of course, 
to a certain extent, derived from the Reports of 
the Civil Service Commissioners, but the candidate 
here obtains much information, notably that con- 
tained in the ‘tabular statement,” which does not 
appear in those Reports. On the other hand, the 
usefulness of the book is impaired by the absence 
of any index or table of contents. At page 114 we 
find a paper set to letter-carriers; at page 145 a 
paper set to candidates for the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice; but we should have to look through the whole 
book in order to light upon these if we expressly 
wished to find them. Concerning the “ tabular 
statement,” the author craves the reader’s forbear- 
ance, and is fairly entitled to it, for it is probably 
impossible for any private individual to be certain 
of the absolute correctness of such a table in every 
particular. In such points, however, as are of im- 
mediate importance to those who enter the Civil 
Service, this table is likely to be useful; and the 
design of the book is so good that the author will 
confer an essential service on the rising youth of 
the country if he can perfect and carry it out. 


Paris. Random Notes of an Eight Days’ Trip. 
By Samuel Cowan. (Edinburgh, Edmonston & 
Douglas.) 

As this little book is “issued by special request, 

principally for private circulation,” it would be out 

of place to subject it to seyere criticism. Still, we 
should have preferred Place de La Concorde to 

Place de La Concerd ; and the Madeline Church 

is one that we have never heard of. But as the 

author advises visitors to Paris to endeavour 
to speak the language, “ however imperfectly,” 
we presume that he adopts his own recipe, and 
applies it to writing the language also. Au reste, 
the book is a shrewd and lively record of an 


generally incorrect. The compiler might have easily | “eight days’ trip,” and may be useful enough to 
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those who wish to perform a similar trip, and do 
not care to wade through the dry pages of a 
regular guide-book. 
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THE SHEPHERD-KINGS, 
Boston, Aug. 10, 1869. 

THE paramount importance of the subject, and 
the desirability of a thorough investigation of it, 
must be my apology for troubling s you with this | 
my last communication. 

In my letter (Athen., No. 2177) I admitted that 
ayn might have the same meaning as ayn. By 
so doing Dr. Beke, in his reply of Saturday last, 
infers that I virtually recognize the soundness of 
his argument. I fail to see show he can think so. 
My reason I will give as succinctly as I can; and 
then I will turn to the second part of his letter 
and show how untenable is the ‘‘ common-sense 
point of view,” by which he would have the | 
Israelitish shepherds regarded by the Egyptians | 
as persons belonging to a sacred order, and not as 
an “abomination.” 

There are two words in the Hebrew language, 
1, axn, “to desire, to long for,” and 2, axn, 
‘¢to abominate.’’ There is a third word, which also 
means ‘*‘ to hate, to abominate,” ayn. The letters 
Ain and Aleph being often substituted for each 
other, the axn (No. 2) may be only another form 
of ayn. axn (No. 1), which means “ to desire, to 
long for,” and which Dr. Beke would confound 
with 2xn (No. 2), has nothing whatever to do with 
the question discussed. It cannot be used as a sub- 
stitute for ayn. The respective words cannot be 
interchanged without doing the greatest violence 
to every known rule of Biblical criticism. 

Now, 72y1n is derived from ayn, of which 2xn, 
to abominate,” is only another form, and not 
from ann, ‘“‘to long for,” which is a word of | 
totally different meaning and signification. For the 
purpose of illustration, let us take an analogous 
case. There is Sxw, ‘‘to ask, to demand,” and 
Sxw or Syw, “to be hollow.” What mystification 
would arise if xw, “ Orcus, Hades,” was said to 
be derived from nw, “to ask, to demand,” and 
not from its proper " root, Sew or Syw, ‘to be 
hollow.” They who have sdietna on the form 
which death would assume to our first parents 
when they heard the consequence of transgression 
—nian mn, ‘in the chaotic gulf thou shalt be 
engulfed ”’—will easily see the force of my illus- 
tration. 

According to the reasoning of Dr. Beke, ifmayin 
may be derived from ann, ‘to desire, to long for”; 
so also may nxw be derived from 5xw, ‘ to ask, to 
demand.” But, as this cannot be in the latter case, 
so neither can it be in the former. I could give 
many other instances, showing to what absurd 
conclusions we should oftentimes be led if words 
essentially different are to be confounded together, | i 
With respect, then, to nayyn, which the Septua- 
gint translates £¢ Jehvypa, or “abomination,” and | 
which has been understood as such by the Jews | 
themselves from the earliest to the latest period of 
their national history, I hope it has been conclu- 
sively shown that there is no real difficulty in con- 
nexion with it; that no meaning can be assigned 
to it other than that which for many centuries it 
has borne. 

I now address myself to the other part of Dr. 
Beke’s letter. He says, “If the narrative of 
Joseph’s presentation of his father and brethren 














| the history of Egypt from the remotest times. 


..be only regarded in a plain common-sense point 
of view...it must convince even the most sceptical 
that the expression in question has been wrongly 
translated.” If this question had to be determined 
by common sense, unaided by the light of history, 
I should feel inclined to take his view of it; but, 
unfortunately, the passage cannot be interpreted 
by this rule alone. Common sense, unless allied 
with great erudition, would, I fear, prove a dan- 
gerous guide to the interpretation of Holy Writ. 
It would reject, because it could not explain, some 
of the most essential doctrines of the Christian 
system. To judge aright, we must place ourselves, 
in imagination, in the position of Joseph; we must 
acquaint ourselves with the grounds of the suspicion 
which existed in the minds of the Egyptians when 
Jacob and his family entered their land, the circum- 
stances under which advice is given, the animosity 
of peoples differing in religion, laws and institutions 
—all these things must be carefully weighed before 
we can undertake to decide with any degree of 
accuracy the meaning of the language of those dis- 
tant times by the common sense of the nineteenth 


| century of the Christian Era. 


When these things are considered, it will be 
evident to all impartial minds that Joseph would 
have acted the part of an unwise minister—would 
have shown himself destitute, in fact, of the astute- 
ness belonging to his character—had he told his 
brethren to conceal from Pharaoh their real occu- 
pation, although it was regarded by himself and 
subjects with the greatest contempt and abomina- 
tion. 

Conjecture being useless, I appeal to Manetho, 
who, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, wrote 
A 
native of Sabenytus and a priest of Isis, his tes- 
timony, preserved by Josephus, is invaluable. He 


| says, “We had a king whose name was Timaus, 


and in his reign we fell, beyond all imagination, 
under the God’s heavy displeasure. There came 
flowing in upon us a rugged, robust people out of 
the East that made an “inroad into the province, 
and there encamping took it by force...putting our 
princes in chains, cruelly laying our cities in ashes, 
demolishing our temples, and miserably oppressing 
our inhabitants—some they murdered, and others, 
with their wives and children, were sent into bond- 
age.” The first six kings “were perpetually engaged 
in war, and they seemed bent on the design of 
utterly exterminating the Egyptians.” He con- 
tinues his history by saying the Shepherd-Kings 
were routed under the command of King Alis- 
phragmouthosis; that they withdrew into Avaris 
(the future Goshen of the Israelites), where they 
were besieged by Thumosis, who made a treaty with 


| them, and they departed without molestation. 


Not wishing to enter into any discussion as to 
whether the Shepherd-Kings returned to Egypt or 
no—non nostrum tantas componere lites—suffice it 
to say, that it is agreed by the most learned and 
creditable of historians that the Hykshos had not 
long evacuated the country of Avaris, Goshen or 
Pelusin, before Jacob and his family entered Egypt. 
This being so, and the occupation of the Israelites 
being also shepherds, it would require great dex- 
terity on the part of Joseph, notwithstanding his 
position at the Court of Pharaoh, to secure for his 
brethren permission to dwell in the land of Egypt. 
Knowing the difficulty with which he had to 
contend, we can easily understand why he told his 
brethren to say they were ‘‘ shepherds.” One reason 
was, that they might not dwell amongst the Egyp- 
tians, and the other was, that the land of Goshen, 
recently evacuated by the Hykshos, might be 
granted unto them. Not being within the Delta, 
it was, in all respects, suited for their flocks. 
Herodotus calls one of the divisions of Egypt 
Nomus Pharbeticus. He refers, if I mistake not, 
to Goshen, or the 'evep Apafcac of the Septuagint; 


| and the derivation of the term, from 19, “a 


bullock,” and ma, “a house,” shows how well 
adapted it was for pasturage. To this land, Joseph 
desired his brethren to be sent. His request was 
granted, for all the horrors of war and servitude 
still burning within Egyptian breasts, nomadic 
tribes were regarded as an ‘‘ abomination.” Untold 
sufferings had been brought upon the country 
through them, and hatred, as was natural, was 





entertained towards them. In the language of 
the Targum of Palestine, well might the Mizraee 
‘reject or “keep at a distance from” all shep- 
herds. 

The monuments cf Egypt testify the same. We 
find on them three different sets of people,—the 
Negroes, the Hykshos, and another race which 
answers to the description of the Israelites. Indeed, 
“such was the detestation which the whole nation 
felt towards these individuals, that amongst the 
several collections of Egyptian relics, very often 
we meet with shoes painted underneath with the 
figures of prisoners belonging to each of the above- 
mentioned people.” 

How strikingly illustrative are these records of 
the truth of the narrative as we now possess it! I 
have done. If philology, history, and the monu- 
ments of a departed glory are recognized as faithful 
guides, then mayin stands, as it has been for ages 
understood, firm and unshaken as an ocean rock. 

Tuomas CAMPBELL, 





THE LINDISFARNE AND RUSHWORTH GOSPELS. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge, Aug. 16, 1869. 

THE history of the editions of the well-known 
MSS. containing the old Northumbrian glosses of 
the Latin Gospels is so curious as to deserve some 
share of public attention. Passing over the editions 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew by Kemble and 
Stevenson, I confine the reader’s attention for the 
present to the Gospel of St. Mark. 

In 1857 appeared ‘ Der Vier Evangelien in alt- 
nordhumbrischer Sprache,’ edited by Karl Wilhelm 
Bouterwek, containing the gloss of the Four Gos- 
pels from the Lindisfarne MS., followed by both 
Latin and Northumbrian texts of the prologue of 
St. Jerome, and of the prefaces to the Gospels, as 
extant in the same MS.; to which, moreover, a 
glossary of the old English words is appended. But 
for some reason the prefaces to St. Matthew and 
St. John were alone given in this volume. 

In 1858, however, the same editor printed the 
prefaces to St. Mark and St. Luke, together with 
other fragments, and also the whole of the Gospel 
of St. Mark from the Rushworth MS.; so that the 
whole of this Gospel, from both MSS., was thus 
made accessible. 

Three years later, the Surtees Society determined 
on re-issuing these texts and glosses of the second 
Gospel; but on the title-page we find the following 
extraordinary announcement—‘‘The Lindisfarne 
and Rushworth Gospels. Part II. Now first 
printed from the Original Manuscripts in the 
British Museum and the Bodleian Library.” Hence 
it appears that the editor, Mr. Waring, though 
he mentioned Bouterwek’s edition in 1865, knew 
nothing about it in 1861, or else looked upon it as 
unworthy of consideration. 

A comparison, however, of what may thus be 
called the German and English editions has con- 
vinced me that it is the latter, and not the former, 
which most deserves to be treated with such con- 
tempt. The result of my investigations has com- 
pletely surprised and disheartened me; it is not 
creditable to us as a nation that Germans should, 
in some instances at least, understand our own 
language so much better than we do ourselves. 

The blunders and misprints in the English 
edition are most extraordinary, both in their fre- 
quency and nature; some, indeed, are almost in- 
explicable. This is easily seen from an inspection 
of the first two chapters, from which I give exam- 
ples. In the Latin text of the Surtees Society’s 
edition I find, for instance, the phrase ‘‘ discipuli 
Johannis et phariszeorum ” reproduced as “ discipuli 
Johannes et phariszi eorum” (ch. ii. v. 18). It is 
true that the MS. contains many blunders, but that 
one will not be found in it. So in ch. i. v. 6, we 
have “lucistas” for “‘lucustas”; and in ch. ii. v. 25, 

“‘esurii”’ for “ esuriit,” and in the same verse, “‘ qui 
eum eo erant” for “ qui cum eo erant.” In ch. i. 
v. 12, the word “spiritus,” written at full length 


in the original, is cut down to “sps,” the contracted 
form, in the Surtees book; whilst, by way of com- 
pensation, the contracted ‘form “ses” is expanded 
into “sanctus” in v. 24. These things are hard to 
understand. As Bouterwek did not print the Latin 
text, we can as yet institute no comparison. 

But in the English text of the Surtees book, as 
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taken from the Lindisfarne MS., the errors in the 
first chapter are more than sixty, and in the second 
chapter about forty, evincing a carelessness which 
one is hardly prepared to find. Thus, in v. 1 of 
Chapter i., we have hel printed with a stroke 
through the J, where the MS. has helendes, boldly 
written at length in a blank space of the margin, 
and about an inch long. In v. 2, we have ansione 
for onsione; in v. 3, waestern for woestern; in v. 4, 
fulwade for gefulwade, hreonisses for hreownisses, 
forgefuisse for forgefnisse; in v. 5, weron for 
weoron, ondettende for ondetende, and so on, through- 
out the whole century of errors. But the annoying 
part of it is that Bouterwek’s edition does not con- 
tain these errors, being right in almost every in- 
stance; and that is why I hardly need enumerate 
them here. 

But it is not so much the frequency as the 
absurdity of the mistakes made that amazes the 
critical reader. It needs no reference to the MS. 
(though I'have referred to it for my own satis- 
faction) to see that the common word monn, a man, 
ought not to be printed morm (ch. ii. v. 22); nor 
its dative case menn in the form meum (ii. 27). In 
the same way, /efeth, it is lawful, is turned into 
befed (ii. 26); the common word huon, when, into 
liuon (i. 19); the phrase ettes and drincath, eats and 
drinks, into etes and dimcees (ii. 16); whilst the old 
letter w is occasionally varied by having at one 
time the letter th printed for it, as in geporden pes 
(ii. 27), and at another time the letter p, as in peron 
for weron (were), which occurs twice in one verse 
(ii. 15). The omission of whole words is common ; 
the glosses andrew and iacob are omitted in one 
verse, and the gloss galilee in the one before it 
(i. 28, 29); whilst in another place not only is the 
gloss efter sona omitted, but also the Latin word 
rursus belonging to it (ii. 13). In some passages 
there is a whole string of blunders, as in the 8th 
and 10th verses of ch. ii. There we meet with 
sown for sona, ononeow for oncneow, the contraction 
for helend where the MS. has the word at length, 
hwet for hucet, put pitath for wit wutath gie, hefde 
for hefeth, corthu for cortho, forgefuise for forgef- 
nise, synna for synno, cuoeth for cwoeth, and eorth- 
cryple for cortherypple; so that, of the last six 
words in v. 10, five are given wrongly, and in the 
whole verse the errors are nine. If the English 
editor was entirely unaware of the existence of the 
German edition, it is a great pity that it was so; 
it might have saved him from many absurdities. 

But here comes in the most puzzling part of the 
whole case, for which I can think of no explana- 
tion. In ch. i. v. 7, where the Lindisfarne MS. 
has strongre mec, the Surtees edition has strongre 
thon ic, which is Bouterwek’s most unnecessary 
and purely conjectural emendation; for the Rush- 
worth MS. also has mec. In ch. ii. v. 17, the 
Surtees edition has leces instead of to lece, which 
is again Bouterwek’s unnecessary emendation. In 
the phrases printed was gelegen (i. 30), hia leta 
spreca (i. 37), meht thu (i. 40), gehuelc halfe (i. 45), 
wes him sprecend (ii. 2), bithon forgifen (ii. 9), and 
many others, the order of words is not the order of 
the words as in the MS., but as in Bouterwek, who 
took upon himself to re-arrange that order, partly 
because he printed them without the Latin text, 
and partly (as it would seem by observing the 
places where two English words answer to one 
Latin one) from an idea that a modern editor's 
opinion of how words ought to be arranged is of 
more force than the statement of the old scribe, 
who instead of knowing how the words ought to be 
arranged, merely knew how they actually were 
arranged in his own daily conversation. 

After this investigation I cannot accept the 
Surtees edition of St. Mark as a fair sample either 
of English scholarship or of the Surtees Society’s 
publications. Surely it is very much below the 
standard. And I should likewise like to know 
why the interesting life of St. Mark, and the table 
of contents of the gospel were omitted, and why 
the marginal references were ignored. 

The Rushworth gloss of the same Gospel is 
somewhat better; yet in the first ten verses of the 
English edition there are just ten errors, all of 
which the German editor has avoided. 

WALTER W. SKEAT, 








MOUNTS ZION AND MORIAH. 
St. Augustines, Bristol, August 16, 1869. 

I have perused with much interest Lieut. 
Warren’s letter on the subject of these hills, which 
he maintains [Athen. No. 2178] were distinct. 
As bearing upon this point, and showing that 
the site of the Temple was in that part of Jeru- 
salem which lay in the tribe of Judah, I would 
refer him to one passage of which he has taken 
no notice, and suggest that Scott’s supposition, 
that Mount Moriah was a part of Mount Zion, 
may be the true solution of many apparent dis- 
crepancies which we meet with in the reference to 
these localities or in the use of these names. The 
passage I allude to is Psalm Ixxviii. 68, 69, ‘“ But 
chose the tribe of Judah, the Mount Zion which 
he loved. And he built his sanctuary like high 
palaces, like the earth which he hath established 
for ever.” This psalm was probably written by 
Asaph some eleven or twelve years after the death 
of David, as it does not refer to any events after 
his time except the building of the Temple in the 
passage I have quoted. The 87th Psalm is sup- 
posed to have been composed earlier, on occasion 
of the laying of the foundation of the Temple; and 
the first three verses run thus : “ His foundation is 
in the holy mountains. The Lord loveth the gates 
of Zion more than all the dwellings of Jacob. 
Glorious things are spoken of thee, O city of God.” 

Lieut. Warren has quoted the first clause only 
of the 13th verse of the 132nd Psalm as a passage 
in which Zion means “the house of God.” 
If he had given the whole verse with the 14th, 
his readers would, I think, have been of opinion 
that it indicated rather the locality which pro- 
vided a site for “the house.” ‘For the Lord 
hath chosen Zion ; he hath desired it for his habit- 
ation. This is my rest for ever: here will I 
dwell; for I have desired it.” Bishop Patrick 
thought it not an improbable conjecture that 
Solomon penned this psalm, because he concludes 
his prayer at the dedication of the Temple with 
verses 8, 9, 10. It was certainly written after God 
had indicated to David that the threshing-floor of 
Araunah was to be the site of his sanctuary. In 
the opening of it, mention is made of David's oath 
and vow that he would not give sleep to his eyes 
nor slumber to his eyelids: until he had found out 
‘*a place for the Lord, an habitation for the mighty 
God of Jacob.” And in the 13th and 14th verses, 
the writer declares that ‘“‘the Lord had chosen 
Zion” to be his “rest for ever,” where he would 
dwell as the place of his desire. 

Now, it seems incredible, if Zion was a hill 
distinct from Moriah, and that the ark was moved 
from the former to the latter on occasion of the 
completion of the Temple, that contemporary 
writers should in these passages speak of Zion as 
the spot selected by God to fix his name there for 
his lasting abode. 2 Chron. iii. 1.is the only passage 
in the Bible in which the hill on which the Temple 
was built is called Moriah. In every other place, 
whether in the poetical or historical books, the holy 
site (is called Mount Zion; and we can therefore 
hardly arrive at any other conclusion than that, 
if Zion and Moriah were not identical, the latter 
formed a part of Zion. Tuomas C, PRICE. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Sir Edward Creasy, in far-off Ceylon, neither 
rests on the reputation of his ‘Fifteen Decisive 
Battles,’ nor gives up all his time to the perform- 
ance of his judicial functions. He has leisure 
enough to enable him to write a novel, and Sir 
Edward has one now in progress. The subject of 
the story is ‘‘ Greek ” and “ classical.” The author 
will probably return to London about Christmas 
to see the work through the press. 


When readers of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s work, 
‘Her Majesty’s Tower,’ closed the book, they felt 
that the author had broken off just as a series of 
the most exciting stories presented themselves to 
be told. These latter stories will not remain un- 
narrated. They will appear in a second series of 
the work, in October next; and the public may 
open the book with a self-gratulatory murmur of 
“The Tower! aye, the Tower!” 





A new volume of poems by Mr. Gerald Massey, 
entitled ‘A Tale of Eternity, and other Poems,’ 
will shortly appear. It is eight or nine years since 
Mr. Massey published his last book of poetry, 
‘Havelock’s March,’ which passed with little or 
no notice from reviewers, probably on account of 
a prefatory note which misled them into thinki 
the book was merely a reprint of old material. 


The Report of the Porcupine Expedition will 
be published shortly. The Expedition has hitherto 
been most successful, and the results are of sur- 
prising interest in a zoological as well as physical 
point of view. Dr. Carpenter is now at Stornoway, 
preparing to re-examine his “‘warm and cold 
areas.” 

An interesting discovery has been made by Mr. 
Wynne, in preparing the catalogue of the Hengwrt 
MSS., in the Peniarth Library. He found a quarto 
volume, entitled ‘Legendary Lives of Saints,’ 
written, not in Welsh, but in Cornish. It proves 
to be a most important addition to our scanty 
remains of ancient Cornish literature. No mention 
is made by any Cornish writer that such a work 
had ever existed. 


We hear from Bury St. Edmunds of a remark- 
able manuscript. It is a volume which originally 
belonged to Mr. Ffolkes, the antiquary. It contains 
(we are told) an interesting account, addressed by 
Newton himself to Ffolkes, of the discovery of the 
power of gravitation. Nothing is here said about 
the fall of an apple having anything to do with it; 
in fact, the account differs in many respects from 
the ordinary tradition, and as coming from New- 
ton’s lips is worthy of belief as the true account. 
This volume, with other MS. treasures, is now in 
the possession of Mr. William Raynbird. 


Of the enlarged edition of Sir David Lyndesay’s 
Works printed in 1568 by John Skot for H. Char- 
teris, Mr. Christie-Miller’s copy at Britwell has 
been hitherto supposed to be the only one; but a 
second and very good copy has lately turned up in 
Lord Mostyn’s library. This enlarged edition of the 
works contains six minor Poems not included in 
the two earlier Scotch editions. 


The Roxburghe Club has just issued to its mem- 
bers the prose translation of De Guileville’s ‘ Pil- 
grimage of Man’ (the first of his three pilgrimages), 
from the Cambridge University Library MS., 
which Mr. Bradshaw first brought to notice. The 
Roxburghe volume is edited by Mr. Aldis Wright. 
The poetical version of this treatise, which has 
been copied for publication by the Early English 
Text Society, unluckily turns out to have three 
large gaps in it, of which the second and imperfect 
Cotton copy does not fill up at all. About twenty 
pages need still to be supplied; and as the third 
manuscript is in certain well-known hands there is 
little chance of the gap being filled at present. 


Several gentlemen, including Mr. George Cruik- 
shank, have addressed (on behalf of a Mr. Frederick 
Rowe) “a petition to the First Lord of the Treasury 
for an award from the Treasury fund, in considera- 
tion of twenty-five years’ occasional and gratuitous 
contributions to literature.” This is the first time, 
we believe, that such grounds have been stated for 
such an application. 


Mr. Serjeant Parry, in a recent action for libel, 
stated that if a man published of another that that 
other was not a gentleman-—— with intent to bring him 
into contempt—such publication was libellous. The 
learned Serjeant is not in the habit of stating any- 
thing without having good grounds for it; we may, 
therefore, take the law to be as he has laid it down. 
Since then, a plaintiff recovered 5001. damages 
from the proprietors of a periodical, in which, 
among other things, the plaintiff was said to be no 
gentleman. On the other hand, it is not actionable 
to call a man a “liar”; yet surely the epithet is 
intended to load the man with contempt! There is 
a class of *‘ gentlemen” who are privileged rogues, 
and who laugh at the less lucky rogues whom 
prison walls inclose. It is hard that moralists may 
not safely proclaim such knaves to be no gentlemen. 
Surely to bring them into contempt is a duty. 

Plagiarism has been intelligibly defined by Vice 
Chancellor James in a case lately tried, Pike v- 
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Nicholas. It was not a case of open piracy, of | 


taking goods in bulk or part, and setting them up 
for sale, justas they were taken, and as home-made. 
Et was a case in which the plaintiff had elaborately 


worked: out certain ideas and theories, whieh the | 


defendant had as elaborately worked into a line of 
argument, arriving at the same end as the original 
author, but without employing either his words or 
his order. This was declared to be plagiarism, and 
the plaintiff got a verdict. The incident reminds 
us of Mr. Colborn’s case against a plagiarism of one 


of his publications. But here, the work was done | 


without mental effort at all; and after some such 
method as this: supposing the original author to 
have written “‘ The Queen arose at six o’clock,” the 
second author adopted a sort of Irish echo-system, 
and said ‘“‘ Her Majesty left her couch three hours 
before nine.” This is a sample of a manner which 
went nearly through the book. 


Winchester boys are naturally glad at the desig- 
nation of their old head master, Dr. Moberly, as 
Bishop of Salisbury. The Doctor is remembered 
at Winchester for his unavailing opposition to 
the all but unavailing abolition of “ boy tutors”; 
that is, of elder boys charged with the duty of 
teaehing younger boys the rudiments of the course 
they had to go through. Dr. Moberly attached 
the greatest value to private tuition as an adjunct 
to that given in school. The Doctor, we may add, 
was at first opposed to another change, one by 


which scholars ceased to be nominated without a | 


competitive examination. In 1854, the system was 
exchanged for one of open competition, and Dr. 
Moberly subsequently acknowledged that thereby 
the school had increased, and the Winchester con- 
nexion had extended to all parts of the country. 


A droll answer is said to have been given lately 
in an examination at Cambridge. The candidate, 
being asked who Wycliffe was, and having doubt- 
less heard him called the morning-star of the 


Reformation, and that he died Vicar of Lutter- | 


worth, answered that the great Reformer “ was 
for some time editor of the Morning Star, and 
died Vicar of Wakefield.” 


The two leading colleges at Cambridge—Trinity 
and St. John’s—have combined and appointed 
teachers of natural science from among the Fellows. 
Natural science will in future also form, at St. 
John’s, part of the regular annual college exami- 
nation, according to results of which scholarships 
are awarded. Thus natural science is finding its 
way into the regular college programme. There 
has for some time been a well-appointed chemical 
laboratory at St. John’s, and this, as well as the 
leetures on natural science, will be open to under- 
graduates of other colleges and also to non-col- 
legiate students. 


A very quaint old sermon in praise of Thieves 
and Thievery is to be added to Mr. E. Viles’s 
edition of Awdeley’s ‘ Fraternitye of Vacabondes’ 
and Harman’s ‘Caveat or Warrening for Common 
Cursitors or Vagabondes,’ for the Extra Series of 
the Early English Text Society. It seems that in 
the days of good Queen Bess seven thieves robbed 
Parson Hyberdyne (as a Cotton MS., or Haben, 
as a Lansdowne MS. has it) near Hartley Row, in 


Hampshire, and then set him on a hillock to preach | 


@ sermon to them. Whereon the divine showed 
them from the Scriptures that God commended and 
allowed their trade, instancing the thefts committed 
by His favourites, Jacob, Esau, David, and Christ 
{of an asse and a colte whiche was none of his 


owne). Indeed, says the parson, you are in all | 


points, save one, like Christ: you've no dwelling- 
place, you're laid wait for, you’re taken, condemned, 
and hanged, and you go to hell. But you don’t 
ascend into heaven—unless God gives you grace, 
which I pray he may. On this the thieves returned 
the parson his money, and gave him 2s. ‘‘ to drynke, 
for hys sermon.” The Cotton MS. says 7s., and 
leaves out the drink. 


The Shakspeare paragraph in last week’s Gossip 
had “of” for in, and a comma for a full stop, 
whereby came an anachronism. It should have 
run thus: “William Shakspeare was not the only 
Shakspeare. At least, in King Charles’s time, there 


was a ‘John Shackspeare,’” &c. Under two other ' and they have essayed to put on the date in the | 





forms does this or a Shakspeare turn up in Mr. 
Bruce’s ‘Calendars.’ One John seems to have had 
the old British impatience of taxation; the other 
(it could scarcely have been the same) had a patron 
in the King. In 1627, the name of John Shak- 
speare appears in the list of collectors of the loan 
(as the forced contribution was called), but it is 
among the defaulters, in London. In 1629, in the 
names of the King’s and Queen’s servants in the 
stables, John Shackspiere stands as the first of two 
yeoman bit-makers. 


While the Jews so tenaciously adhere to many old 
practices, they not unfrequently adopt new ones. 
Lord Penzance and his Divorce Court are now the 
| recognized tribunal for Hebrews, and the private 

right of a husband to grant a bill of divorce has 
ceased. Such amendments will be none the worse 
| for Hebrews in England, as some of our readers 
| know of a case in our law books wherein an English 
Court was called upon to acknowledge the invalidity 
of a marriage when, many years after the ceremony, 
it was alleged to be void because one of the wit- 
nesses had been unclean from having eaten, the 
night before, the forbidden dish of tripe fried in 
batter. Until the adoption of the Divorce Court 
jurisdiction, Jewesses deserted by their busbands 
had sometimes no redress, and great expense was 
incurred to induce the husband to grant a bill of 
divorce as the indispensable requisite for a fresh 
marriage. 


The subscription for raising a monument to 
Bruce makes little noise. The public probably do 
not see the logic of the vandal burgh of Lochmaben, 
which destroyed the hero’s castle, and would now 
| testify its repentance by raising a monument at 
|the public expense. The burgh should make the 
amende at its own cost, were it only in the shape 
of a tablet with the date of the offence, and for 
legend, ‘‘ Peccavi, me& maxima culpa.” Absolution 
would follow. 


Among the new special libraries of reference 
instituted this year is that of the Royal Colonial 
Society. The Library of the Statistical Society is 
being re-arranged with a view to its extension, and 
so also is that of the Society of Arts, Manufactures 
and Commerce. The Library of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers profited during the rebuilding. The 
Library of the Royal Geographical Society is to 
have a new catalogue. 


The stage Irishman has been a creature in whom 
no Englishman ever believed as a true representa- 
tive of the real Hibernian; but as he was, and is, 
even more popular on the Irish stage than our 
own, he has been accepted as something near the 
truth. It is a curious fact that nearly all the exag- 
gerated stage Irishmen are the product of Irish 
authors. The easy, natural, gentleman-like stage 
Hibernian was first created by an Englishman— 
Major O’ Flaherty, by Cumberland. The Irish press 
is very severe in its strictures, not against the 
caricatured Irishman of Irish authors, but against 
Londoners who take them for realities. Recently, 
an incident occurred at the Portadown inquest 
which might excuse us poor Cockneys for believing 
in the Irishman of the stage. Even Cockneys know 
that an Irish inquest tops any ‘‘ screaming farce”’ 
in the world. At Portadown the coroner rebuked 
a counsellor, and the latter angrily asked, ‘‘ Do 
you take me for a jackass of only one year’s stand- 
ing?’ The official did not answer the chronolo- 
| gical part of the question, in which there is a flavour 
| of the comic acting Irishman. 


It may be worthy of record that on the evening 
| of the day when the Prince and Princess of Wales 
| last honoured the Crystal Palace with a visit, the 
| illustrious personages dined and brought the even- 
| ing to a close at the adjoining villa of Rockhills. 
| Of all the actors who had figured in the day’s per- 
| formances, Mr. Toole was the one who had the 

honour to be summoned to the villa, where he 
amused his august audience in his own peculiar 
| way. So Nokes, in Charles’s days, was distin- 
| guished by the Court. 


The Jews in London have got a chronological 
grievance. Of late years they have been allowed 
to put English inseriptions on their tomb-stones, 


| common era as well as the A.M.; but the poorer 
| Hebrews are now informed by the authorities ¢ 
must restrict themselves to the “‘Anno Mundi,” for 
fear that admitting the common date would be an 
admission of the Christian religion. The unfortu- 
nate English Jews, who seldom know anything of 
Hebrew, are frightened lest those who come after 
them should not know when they died, and be 
unable to decipher the ‘‘ a.m.” 


At the inauguration of the monument recently 
erected at Prague to its first Archbishop, the ancient 
city was not a little surprised to see the Jews’ houses 
and the Synagogue gaily dressed with flags in 
honour of the occasion. The Jews had not forgotten 
(what had slipped from Christian memory) that 
five hundred years ago the Archbishop had been 
a kind-hearted man towards their cruelly-oppressed 
predecessors. 


A paper called the Indian Economist is to be 
started at Calcutta. The government has agreed 
that its officers shall supply the editor with such 
reasonable information concerning the districts 
under their charge, as he may from time to time 
apply for. One hundred copigs are subscribed for, 
with the view of distributing them throughout the 
departments of the public service. The prospect is 
that the government will get a very good return 
for its contributions in an increase of its revenues. 


A high school has been established at Mandelay, 
the capital of Burmah, by the Rev. Mr. Marks, 
who has brought from British Burmah a staff of 
thirteen Burmese teachers. English is also taught, 
and for this purpose the King of Burmah has 
directed some of his sons to attend daily. 


From the same place we learn of a new develop- 
ment of Islam. The Panthays, or Chinese Mussul- 
mans, have had permission to build a mosque. Islam 
is raising its head in China, where there is a for- 
midable insurrection of its followers. 


On the 22nd ultimo died Mr. J. A. Roebling, 
the Prussian engineer, who designed and directed 
so many works of great importance and usefulness 
in the United States. This gentleman designed 
the suspension aqueducts on the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal and the suspension rest-way bridge 
of the Niagara River. The cause of his death 
was a bruise on the foot, produced by a boat at 
Fulton Ferry: amputation became needful, and 
ultimately death ensued. The engineer was in his 
fifty-third year. 


A part of the hospitable reception of an Eastern 
prince is to give him a concert, though the least 
consideration would show that concerts can form 
but a small part of the occupations of such person- 
ages. As the princes must profess to admire the 
divine art, they are terribly bored. They have 
quite enough at home, when to show their civiliza- 
tion they are compelled to accede to the request of 
an ambassador and hear some travelling celebrity. 
La Perseveranza gives the following account of the 
gracious reception by the Sultan of the ‘“‘cele- 
brated” violinist, Wieniawski. On getting into 
the palace of Dolma Bakche he was ushered into 
a small room where there were only a piano and a 
music-stool. This room was between two great 
saloons, one crowded with the attendants, and in 
the other was the Sultan, so placed in a corner 
that he could not be seen by the player, and at 
the door was a chamberlain to give orders for 
the proceedings. Wieniawski, accompanied by the 
Court maestro, Guatelli, began his performance, 
and it was a horribly cold day, and of course there 
was no fireplace or fire. As soon as he had finished 
his first piece the chamberlain without a minute’s 
delay se him going again, and kept him at it in 
this way till he had got through twenty-two pieces 
at a stretch. The twenty-third, a mazurka, was 
stopped half way through summarily; but the 
musician received two hundred pounds in gold 
pieces before leaving. Some of the details of this 
statement are denied by local authorities, but it is 
pretty near the mark. No wonder the Sultan 
prefers the Christy Minstrels and Bones, or a band 
| of jugglers, 
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SCIENCE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Exeter, August 18, 1869. 
THE promise of fine weather and a most pleasant 
holiday are all that could be desired. Exeter, 
always lively, quaint, antique and attractive, is in 
its gayest with moving crowds and dressed in flags 
and banners. The sombre massive towers of the 
Cathedral are landmarks of no small value in 
guiding from Section to Section, whilst the pleasant 
shady walks of Northernhay around the ruins of 


. the Castle have their special charms. The trees 


are in full foliage, the fields and hedges verdant, the 
hills in the fullness of beauty, and Devonshire is 
looking as charming and luxuriant as only Devon- 
shire can do. The reception-room is thronged, and 
numbers of familiar faces everywhere meet the eye. 
The accommodation for visitors is ample, and gene- 
rally at moderate charges, and there is so far a 
complete absence of those exorbitant demands which 
have not unfrequently been made at other towns. 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Brighton and Bradford are 
the competitors for next year’s meeting, the first 
being the favourite. The number of tickets taken 
for the present congress were at 8 P.M. 1,583. 

The General Committee Meeting was held in 
the Albert Memorial Museum at one o’clock, 
under the presidency of Dr. J. D. Hooker. The 
minutes were read by the Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. Griffiths, and confirmed. The Report of the 
Council was read by Prof. Hirst. 


Report of the Council. 

“‘The Reports of the General Treasurer and of 
the Kew Committee for the past year have been 
received, and will be laid before the General Com- 
mittee. 

** At the Meeting of the Association at Norwich, 
the General Committee referred two Resolutions 
to the Council for consideration and action, if it 
should be deemed desirable. 

“The first Resolution was: ‘That the Council 
be instructed to prepare and cause to be presented 
to the Houses of Lords and Commons petitions on 
behalf of the Association, praying them without 
loss of time to pass such measures as will remedy 
the existing defects in Secondary Education in 
Schools, and that the Council be empowered to take 
such other steps as in their judgment may be best 
calculated to promote the object of these petitions.’ 

“The Council, after receiving the Report of a 
Committee specially appointed by them to consider 
the question, resolved to act in accordance with 
this Resolution. They consequently prepared the 
following Petition, which was presented by the 
Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton to the House of Lords, 
and by Sir W. Tite to the House of Commons. 


‘The Humble Petition of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
* Showeth, — 

‘That one of the ends for which the Association 
was established was ‘‘to obtain a more general 
attention to the objects of Science, and a removal 
of any disadvantages of a public kind which impede 
its progress.” 

‘That some of the chief impediments to the 
progress of Science in the United Kingdom are 
to be found in the limited and defective state of 
Secondary Education, and im the condition of the 
Endowed Grammar Schools, which, having been 
founded in past times, represent for the most part 
the knowledge and wants of the past rather than 
of the present. 

‘That, notwithstanding the defects of the En- 
dowed Grammar Schools, they are enabled, by 
their number, antiquity and endowments, to main- 
tain a prescriptive rank and influence, and seriously 
to impede the adoption of improved systems of 
education. 

‘That the necessity for inquiry into the state 
of the Endowed Grammar Schools, and into 
the education given in schools generally, above the 
Elementary, has already been recognized in the 
appointment by Her Majesty of three Commissions 
to report on this Class of Schools in England and 
Scotland. 

‘That in the year 1866 the Council of the Asso- 





ciation appointed a Committee to consider the best 
means of promoting Scientific Education in Schools, 
and that this Committee drew up a Report on the 
subject, which is printed in the “‘ Report of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission,” presented to Her 
Majesty, and laid before your Honourable House. 

‘That the recommendations of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission, in regard to the introduction 
of the study of Natural Science into all Secondary 
Schools, are in general accordance with the views 
of the Association. 

‘That, in the opinion of the Association, the 
study of Natural Science, whether as a means of 
disciplining the mind, or for providing knowledge 
useful for the p of life, is of essential impor- 
tance to the youth of this country; and that it 
ought to form a part of education in all Secondary 
Schools. 

‘That the Association consider the S dary 


Royal Society have now been clearly defined, and the 
duties undertaken at Kew Observatory may, as in the last 
Report, for clearness sake, be again considered under the 
two following heads :— 
(A) The work done under the direction of the British 
Association. 
(B) That done at Kew as the Central Observatory of 
the Meteorological Committee. 

This system of division will be adopted in this Report ; 
and it has been thought desirable, for the information 
of the Association, in the fi ial stat t hereto ap- 
pended, to include the sums received from the Meteoro- 
logical Committee as well as those received from the British 
Association It will thus be clearly seen that the work done 
at Kew for the Meteorological Committee has been paid 
for from funds supplied by Committee, and not in 
any way from money subscribed by the British Associa- 





(A) Work pone BY Kew OBSERVATORY UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
1. M ic Work.—The self-recording magnetographs, 
ordered by the Mauritius Government for Mr. Meldrum, 
- having been verified at Kew, have been forwarded te 





Education of the United Kingdom, both in regard 
to the quality and the range of the subjects of 
study, to be incommensurate with the needs of a 
well-organized State ; they therefore request your 
Honourable House to enact such laws as shall 
make Natural Science an essential part of the 
course of education and to put it on a footing of 
equality with the most favoured subjects of study.’ 

“The second Resolution referred to the Council 
by the General Committee at Norwich was:— 
‘That the Council of the British Association be 
requested to urge upon Government and through 
the British Government upon the Governments of 
foreign nations, the importance of fixing, by per- 
manent bench-marks, certain points of level, and 
also of position in reference to secular changes ; 
(1) in the elevation of the land as referred to the sea- 
level, and (2) in relation to changes of coast-line, 
and to the position of ice-masses. That the Council 
of this Association be requested to ask the support 
and co-operation in this of the Council of the Royal 
Society ; and that the following be a Committee 
to assist the Council and that of the Royal Society 
in the definition of the works proposed to be exe- 
cuted :—W. Sartorius Von Waltershausen, Lieut.- 
Col. Sir Henry James, R.E., Robert A. C. Godwin- 
Austen.’ 

“The Council appointed a Committee, consist- 
ing of Sir Henry James, Sir C. Wheatstone, Mr. 
Godwin-Austen, Prof. Tyndall, Prof. Ramsey, the 
President, General Secretaries, and Treasurer, to 
consider this resolution and to report thereon. This 
report being favourable, your Council applied 
to the Council of the Royal Society, who at once 
promised their support in any application to 
Government, but deemed it unnecessary to aug- 
ment the Committee already elected by your 
Council, for the purpose of defining the works 
proposed to be executed. This Committee has not 
yet concluded its labours. 

“The following foreign men of science, who were 
present at the Norwich meeting, have been elected 
Corresponding Members :—Baron von Madler, Dor- 
pat; Padre Secchi, Director of the Observatory at 
Rome; Prof. Aug. Merren, Doyen de la Faculté 
de Sciences, Marseilles ; Prof. Vogt, Geneva ; Prof. 
Broca, Paris; Prof. L. Radlkofer, Munich ; Prof. 
Karl Koch; M. D’Avesac, Membre de l'Institut 
de France; Dr. H. A. Weddell, Poitiers; and M. 
A. Heynsius, Leyden. 

“The Council are able to report that the annual 
volume was this year again issued in June; a still 
earlier publication being desirable, however, it is 
proposed to publish the next volume at Christmas: 
but in order to do so it will be necessary to defer 
until the following year the publication of reports, 
which are not ready for the press immediately 
after the close of this present Meeting of the 
Association. 

“The Council have been informed that Invi- 
tations for 1870 will be presented to the General 
Committee by Deputations from Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, Brighton, and Bradford.” 


The Kew Report was presented by Mr. Gassiot. 
Report of the Kew Committee for 1868-69. 

The Committee of the Kew Observatory submit to the 
Council of the British Association the following statement 
of their proceedings during the past year :— 

The nature and amount of assistance to be rendered by 
this Committee to the Meteorologica Committee of the 





A unifilar and dip-circle, for Mr. Mel- 
drum, have likewise been verified. A unifilar and dip- 
circle have been repaired and verified for the Rev. M. 
Colombel, who has gone to Nankin, where he intends 
making magnetical observations. M. Colombel as well as 
M. Berg, of the Wilna Observatory, have received mag- 
netical instruction at Kew. A dip-circle is in the course 
of being verified for Lieut. Elagin, of the Russian Navy. 
The usual monthly absolute determinations of the mag- 
netic elements continue to be made by Mr. Whipple, 
magnetic assistant. During the last year it has been 
found necessary to replace the wooden pillars of the mag- 
netic house with pillars of Portland stone, which had been 
previously ascertained to be non-magnetic. It has also 
been found necessary slightly to repair the unifilar and 
dip-circle hitherto used in these monthly determinations. 
The self-recording magnetographs are in constant opera- 
tion as heretofore, also under the charge of Mr. 3 
and the photographic department connected with these 
instruments remains under the charge of Mr. Page. 

The task of tabulating and reducing the magnetic curves 
produced at Kew subsequent to January, 1865, is in 
gress under the direction of Mr. Stewart. Considerable 
advance has been made in these reductions during the 
present year, and it is hoped that during the next session 
of the Royal Society a paper may be communicated to that 
body by Mr. Stewart, giving certain results of these redue- 
tions, as well as results of the absolute magnetic obser- 
vations made every month. 

Lieut. Elagin has communicated through Mr. Stewart 
to the Royal Society an account of observations made at 
the various European observatories, by means of a dip- 
circle, which had been lent to him from the Kew Obser- 
vatory. 

Mr. Stewart has likewise communicated to the 4 ~ 
Society a short paper ‘by Senhor Capello, ‘On the Re- 
appearance of certain Periods of Declination-disturbance 
during two, three, or several Days’; also a joint paper by 
the Rev. W. Sidgreaves and himself, embodying the results 
of a preliminary comparison of the Kew and Stonyhurst 
declination-curves ; also a paper embodying the magnetical 
results obtained by Lieut. Rokeby at the Island of Ascen- 
sion, reduced by Mr. Whipple, magnetical assistant at 
Kew. Finally, Mr. Stewart has communicated to the 
Royal Society a paper containing a preliminary discussion 
of the peaks and hollows of the Kew magnetic curves for 
the first two years during which the magnetographs were 
in operation. 

2. Meteoroldgical Work.—The meteorological work of the 
Observatory continues in the charge of Mr. Baker. 

Since the Norwich meeting, 157 barometers have been 
verified, and 27 have been rejected ; 1,153 thermometers 
have been verified, and 24 have been rejected. Two 
standard thermometers have been constructed for the 
Standards Commission,+ one for Stonyhurst College, and 
nine = Prof. Tait. 38 hydrometers have likewise been 


vi . 

The progressive nature of this department of the Kew 
work will be seen by the following statement of the num- 
bers of barometers and thermometers verified during the 
last few years :— 


Barometers. Thermometers, 
BOEBBE nncrccccccee CF secwscccecee S80 
BOSAOG nrcccscccsce CB coccccccccc. 429 
| ee eee 126 coo00 =e 
1866-67 608 
1867-68 ° 78 ° 1,139 


BOER ED nncccccccces ME ccccccmoecse EB 
The self-recording meteorological instruments now at 
work at Kew will be again mentioned in the second divi- 
sp of this Report. These are in the charge of Mr. Baker, 


photography being superintended by Mr. Page. 
recordin 


ig 

R. & J. Beck, has been disposed of by these opticians to 
Mr. Meldrum, of the Mauritius Observatory. A —— 
and thermograph have been verified at Kew and des- 
patched to Mr. Ellery, at Melbourne; and a barograph 
has recently been verified for Mr. Smalley, of — a 

At the request of Mr. G. J. Symons, the old Kew Ther- 
mometer-frame has been lent to him for certain experi- 
on a in conjunction 

Turgiss. 

directed towards an 


ments, which are carried 
with the Rev. ‘C. H. Griffith, at Strat: 
pe... attention of meteorol 





+ While this Report is being printed, an application has 
been received from the Warden of the Beantords, through 
Lieut.-Gen, Sir Edward Sabine, for an air thermometer. 
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Attention is likewise directed to a paper to be commu- 
nicated by Mr. Balfour Stewart to the Association at he 
Exeter meeting, entitled ‘ ‘Remarks on Meteorological Re- 

with to the Element of Va- 
ur ; separate copies of which will be at the disposal of 
ad By 

The following revised fees are charged for the verifica- 
tion of meteorological instruments at Kew :— 


Barometers mapas index- and capacity- 4 d. 





corrections) . 0 
Ditto (not requiring * capacity-correction— 

inches measured) .......sceceseeseerees 0 
Thermometers (ordinary) ..... peenasenees 10 
Boiling-point Thermometers ..........++++ 26 
Hydrometers .......... yee 


8. Photo-heliograph.—The Kew ‘heliograph, in charge of 
Mr. De La Rue, continues to be worked in a satisfactory 
manner. During the past year 274 negatives have been 
taken on 168 days: 40 pictures of the Pagoda in Kew 
Gardens, as a fixed terrestrial object at a known distance, 
have likewise been taken, with the object of determining, 
by measurements of these pictures, which are taken in 
different parts of the field of the telescope, both the opti- 
cal distortion of the sun-pictures and the angular diameter 
of the Sun. 

A paper communicated to the Royal Society by Messrs. 
Warren De La Rue, Stewart, and Loewy, entitled ‘ Re- 
searches on Solar Physics.—Heliographical Positions and 
Areas of Sun-spots observed with the Kew Photo-heliograph 
during the Years 1862 and 1863,’ is the first of the series 
of reductions of the photographic solar records; it is in 
the course of publication in the Transactions, and will 
shortly be distributed. 

It is hoped that, during next winter, a paper containing 
the heliographical positions and areas of the spots observed 
at Kew during the years 1864, 1865, and 1866 may be com- 
municated to the Royal Society, as well as a paper repre- 
senting, both numerically and graphically, the spotted area 
of the sun during three complete solar periods, the results 
being partly derived from Schwabe’s and partly from Car- 
rington’s observations, in addition to those made with the 
Kew photo-heliograph. 

Another paper by the above authors, entitled ‘ Account 
of some Recent Observations on Sun-spots made at the 
Kew Observatory,’ has likewise been ordered to be pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions. 

M. Berg, of the Wilna Observatory, has during the past 
year received instruction at Kew in the method of taking 
solar photographs and in that of measuring the positions 
and areas of sun-spots, the Director of the Observatory 
with which he is connected being desirous of working along 
with Kew, and of following out the same methods of ob- 
servation as well as the same researches. 

The number of sun-spots recorded after the manner of 
Hofrath Schwabe, together with a table exhibiting the 
monthly groups observed at Dessau and at Kew for the 
year 1868, have been communicated to the Astronomical 
Society, and published in their Monthly Notices. 

We regret to mention that Hofrath Schwabe, owing to 
his great age, has found it necessary to discontinue his 
observations ; but the Committee have satisfaction in stat- 
ing that arrangements have been made for continuing, at 
Kew, the grouping of sun-observations which has been 
carried on for some time according to Hofrath Schwabe’s 
plan, and for publishing the results annually. 

A minute comparison of the records of Hofrath Schwabe 
with the simultaneous photographic records at Kew has 
revealed the great trustworthiness of his drawings, which 
are at present in the possession of Kew Observatory. The 

roposed communication already alluded to as representing 
the spotted area of the sun during three complete solar 
per riods is thus rendered possible; and while it is imagined 

t by this means a valuable record of the past will be 
obtained, it is hoped that the interest now displayed in 
solar research will secure the uninterrupted continuance of 
such a record for the future. 


4. Miscellaneous Work.—The Superintendent has recently 
received a grant of 60. from the Government-Grant Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society for the purpose of continuing 
certain experiments by Prof. Tait and himself on the rota- 
tion of a disk in vacuo; and means are in progress for 
obtaining a nearly perfect vacuum, Mr. Beckley, mecha- 
nical Assistant at Kew, having devised an apparatus for 
this purpose. 

An account of preliminary observations made with 
Kater’s pendulum by the Superintendent, in conjunction 
with Mr. B. Loewy, has been communicated to the Royal 
Society. 

The instrument devised by Mr. Broun for the purpose of 
estimating the magnetic dip by means of soft iron, con- 
structed at the expense of the British Association, remains 
at — at the Observatory awaiting Mr. Broun’s return 
to England. 

The Observatory was honoured on June 25th by a visit 
from the eminent French . Dumas, permanent 
Secretary of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Paris, 
accompanied by M. Hervé-Mangon. 








ance with a Qt which has been approved by that body. 


Once a week, therefore, documents from these various 
observatories arrive at Kew, and about the middle of each 
month the documents for all the observatories (including 
Kew) for the previous month, after having been well ex- 
amined, are forwarded to the Meteorological Office with a 
few remarks, which are printed in the Minutes of the 
Meteorological Committee. 

Besides these duties which they have undertaken, the 
Kew Committee are glad to render the Meteorological 
Committee any occasional assistance which it may be in 
their power to bestow, 

1. Work done at Kew as one of the Observatories of the 
Meteorological Committee. —This consists in keeping in con- 
stant operation the barograph, thermograph, and anemo- 
graph furnished by the Meteorological Committee. Mr. 
Baker is in charge of these instruments. From the first 
two of these instruments traces in duplicate are obtained, 
one set being sent to the Meteorological Office and one 
retained at Kew; as regards the anemograph, the original 
records are sent, while a copy by hand of these on tracing- 
paper is retained. The tabulations from the curves of the 
a instruments are made by Messrs. Baker, Page, and 

oster. 


2. Verification of Records.—In order to maintain uni- 
formity in the system of observation at the various meteor- 
ological observatories, it is arranged by the Meteorological 
Committee that Mr. Stewart shall personally visit all the 
Observatories once every year, in addition to which, when 
necessary, some one of the Kew assistants will occasionally 
visit particular stations with a specific object in view. At 
the request of the Meteorological Committee, a system of 
checks has been devised by the Kew Committee for testing 
the accuracy of the observations made at the different 
Observatories. This system, with slight modifications, is 
now in operation. As this revision takes place at Kew, 
it has been found necessary to engage an additional assist- 
ant for the purpose of undertaking it. Mr. Rigby has 
been engaged for this. duty—Mr. Baker, meteorological 
assistant, having the general superintendence of this 
department. 

3. Occasional Assistance.—In addition to devising the 
system of checks mentioned above, the Kew Committee 
have also, at the request of the Meteorological Committee, 
examined the subject of instrumental verifications, and it 
has been found that, owing to improved construction, a 
higher standard of excellence in meteorological instruments 
may be insisted upon without rejecting more than a very 
small per-centage of those furnished by good makers. 

It has therefore been resolved by the Meteorological Com- 
mittee that in future the following limits of error shall be 
allowed in the construction of their instruments :— 

Marine Barometers of the pattern adopted by the Meteoro- 
logical Office. —Reject all for which the index-error at the 
ordinary pressure is greater than ‘015 inch, or the capacity- 
error greater than °004 inch, or for which the mercury does 
not fall from 1} inch to 4 inch above the present pressure 
in a time between 3 and 6 minutes. But for barometers pur- 
porting to be standards, reject all for which the index-error 
at the ordinary pressure is greater than ‘010 inch. 

Thermometers (graduated on the stem) of the pattern 
adopted by the Meteorological Office. —Reject allin which the 
largest error at any point is greater my 0°°3, or in which 
any space of 10° is more than 0°°3 wron 

Hydrometers of the pattern adopted . the Meteorological 
Office. —Reject all in which the largest error at any point is 
greater than 1 division of the scale ‘equal to ‘001 Sp. gr.), 
or in which any space of 10 divisions is more than 0°6 divi- 
sion wrong. 

Models of Pantagraphic Apparatus, designed by Mr. 
Galton, have been made and experimentally used at Kew, 
at the desire of the Meteorological Committee, to reduce 
the tracings of the self-registering instruments in any 
desired proportions, either in length or in breadth, with a 
view to the ultimate publication by that Committee of all 
the tracings supplied by the seven Observatories in a com- 
pact volume. 

It may also be mentioned, under the head of Occasional 
Assistance, that at the request of the Meteorological Com- 
mittee, Mr. Beckley, mechanical assistant, was sent to 
Armagh to examine the barograph there, and to Sandwick- 
manse, Orkney, to superintend the erection of an anemo- 
meter. The expenses have, on both these occasions, been 


| repaid by the Meteorological Committee. 


In conclusion, the Kew Committee desire to bring under 
the notice of the British Association that the system of 
automatic records established and in actual work at the 


| Kew Observatory, comprehends magnetic, barometric, and 


thermometric observations, as well as those of the direction 
and velocity of the wind, to which an electric self-recording 
instrument will soon be added. They think that it would 
be very advantageous to magnetical and meteorological 


| science if a fully-illustrated work were published descriptive 


(B) Work DonE AT Kew AS THE CENTRAL OBSERVATORY | 


OF THE METEOROLOGICAL COMMITTEE. 


The relation between the two Committees, the Kew and | 


pes enn has during the Tast year been definitely | 
settle 

The Kew Committee have undertaken to maintain the | 
self-recording instruments belonging to the Meteorological 
Committee in operation at Kew, to tabulate from 
the traces, and to forward the traces and tabulations once 
a month to the central office of the Meteorological Com- 
mittee in London, where they will be finally reduced, 
under the supervision of the Director of that office. They 
have also sanctioned the employment of such assistance 
by Mr. Stewart as may be necessary to enable him to ex- 
amine the records which arrive from the various outlying 
observatories of the Meteorological Committee in accord- | 


of these instruments, and of the method of working them, 
together with the method of ~~ , actually employed. 
J. P. Gasstot, Chairman. 
Kew Observatory, July 15, 1869. 
Accounts of the Kew Committee of the British Association, 
from August 19, 1868, to August 18, 1869, 
RECEIPTS. 


Balance from Central Observatory account -- £4 110 
| Received from the General Treasurer ° 600 0 0 
For Verification of Meteorological Instruments— 

From the Meteorological Office 5 0 

From opticians 6116 6 
For the verification of Magnetical ‘Instruments. . 35 0 0 
For the verification of Self-recording Meteorolo- 

gical Instruments .. 25 0 0 
For the construction of aStandard Thermometer 1 0 0 
From the Meteorological Office—Allowance as 

one of the Observatories of the Meteorological 

Committee, from 1st ania rte to _ Sep- 

tember, 1869 . 250 0 0 





Extra allowance from Meteorological Committee 
to Kew as Central Observatory— 

From Ist October, 1868, to 1st January, 1869, at 
1201. per annum 





From ist January to 30th September, 1869, at vile 
2001. per annum ° 150 0 0 
For subsidiary Barograph ‘tabulations . Bee 
For lamp-glasses sent to various observatories 111 4 
For services of assistants 710 0 
£1,225 4 8 
PAYMENTS. 
Balance from last account .. es -- £0 0 & 
Salaries, &c. :— 

To B. | four quarters, ending 30th Sep- 
tember, 1 2 00 
Ditto, ack: for petty trav elling expenses + 1000 

G. Whipple, salary to — — _ Sep- 
tember, 1869 .. 128 6 0 
T. Baker... os ob ais -- 100 0 0 
F. Page. 70 00 
J. Rigby, “from 4th Feb. to 30th Sept, 1869 ss oes 
R. Beckley, to 16th August, 1869 . 27 0 0 

J. Foster, salary from 4th July, ” 1868, to 5th 
June, 1869, 48 weeks, at 12s. per week .. 2816 0 

A. Hill, salary from 7th Nov. , 1868, to 5th J ™ 
1869, 30 weeks, at 8s. per week : 1200 
Apparatus, materials, tools, &ce. .. “s 62.8 7 
Tronmonger, carpenter, mason me -- 3019 6 
Printing, stationery, books, postage os 40 19 
Coals and gas 4 - 68 28 
House expenses, chandlery, &e. aia 67 18 10 
Porterage and petty expenses . &22.o 
Meteorological work done at extra hours os 7017 6 
Magnetical work done at extra hours . -- 8912 6 
Rent of land attached to Observ raenil ran 11 0 0 
Tuition of assistants . ° -- 1010 0 
Balance ee oe ee oe 4616 4 


£1,225 4 8 
Examined with the vouchers and found correct. 
3rd August, 1869. A. STRANGE, Lieut.-Col. 


The Treasurer's Report was produced by Mr. 
Spottiswoode :— 
The General Treasurer's Account, 


From August 20, 1868 (commencement of Norwich 
Meeting), to August 18, 1869 (Exeter). 


RECEIPTS, 
To balance brought from last Account... S77 2 J 
Life Compositions at Norwich Meetingandsince 220 0 0 
Annual Subscriptions ditto ditto .. 624 0 0 
Associates’ Tickets ditto ditto -. 720 00 
Ladies’ Tickets ditto ditto .. 682 0 0 
Dividends on Stock ne a o 009388 
Sale of Publications, viz. :— 
Reports .. oe - 4915 8 
fale, Catalogue of Stars, &e. . oe 810 4 
Sale of Consols (5001. stock) 463 15 0 
From Mr. Catton, being portion of grant of 600. 
made at Dundee for researches on the Syn- 
thesis of Organic Acids, but not _ (12/., 
less commission on cheque) .. 1119 8 
£3,208 6 5 
PAYMENTS, 
Expenses of Norwich Meeting, also sundry 
Printing, Binding, Advertising, and incidental 
Petty Expenses .. 
Printing, Engraving, and Binding “Report of 
37th Meeting (Dundee) 711 0 8 
Salaries, for one year ° -- 850 0 0 
Grants made at Norwich Meeting, viz. i— 
Maintaining the Establishment ” Kew Obser- 
vatory ‘ ‘ oe 600 0 0 
Lunar Committee ‘in ee . 28 0 
Metrical Committee .. al se 25 0 0 
Zoological Record oe ée -- 100 0 0 
For Committee on— 
Gases in Deep Well Water .. pe 25 0 0 
British Rainfall .. ; - 0 0 9 
Thermal Conductivity of Iron, me & 30 0 0 
Kent's Hole Explorations . . . -- 150 0 0 
Steam-Ship Performances ee oe 30 0 0 
Chemical Constitution of Cast Iron - 8000 
Tron and Steel Manufacture ., ee 100 0 0 
Methyl Series 8 - 8000 
Organic Remains in Limestone Rocks ee 10 0 0 
Scottish Earthquakes a +. 0900 
British Fossil Corals .. a oe 50 0 0 
Bagshot Leaf-Beds os < « wes 
Fossil Flora .. ee oe oe 25 0 0 
Tidal Observations ee oe -- 100 0 0 
Underground Temperatures . 30 0 0 
Spectroscopic Inv ee of Animal — 
stances $ ° 5 0 0 
Organic Acids es we - 12 00 
Kiltorean Fossils . 20 0 0 
Chemical Constitution and Phy siological Ac- 
tion Relation - 15 00 
Mountain Limestone Fossils o8 - 2 00 
Utilization of Sewage eo os 10 00 
Products of Digestion . oo BD 
Balance at London and Westminster. 


Bank £17013 9 
Ditto in hands of General Treasurer 6 7 
———— 177 1 0 
£3,206 5 5 
—— 


On the proposition of Mr. Spence Bate the 
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name of Dr. Percival Wright was added to the 
list of Vice-Presidents of Sections. 


At the inaugural meeting, in the evening, Dr. 
Hooker, the outgoing President, having vacated 
the chair, it was then occupied by Prof. Stokes, 
President-elect, who then proceeded to deliver 
the following Address :-— 


The President's Address. 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. a 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—As this is 
the first time that the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science has met in the City of 
Exeter, and it is probable that many now present 
have never attended a former Meeting, I hope the 
older members of the Association will bear with me 
if I say a few words in explanation of the objects 
for which the Association was instituted. In the 
first place, then, it aims at fulfilling an office which 
is quite distinct from that of the various scientific 
societies which are established in different parts 
of the country. These, for the most part, have for 
their leading object to make the voluntary labours 
of isolated workers in science available to the scien- 
tific world generally by receiving, discussing and 
publishing the results which they may have ob- 
tained. The British Association, on the other hand, 
aims at giving a more systematic direction to scien- 
tific inquiry, and that in various ways. 

In a rapidly progressing branch of science it is 
by no means easy to become acquainted with its 
actualstate. The workers in it are scattered through- 
out the civilized world, and their results are pub- 
lished in a variety of Transactions and scientific 
periodicals, mixed with other scientific matter. To 
make oneself, without assistance, well acquainted 
with what has been done, it is requisite to have 
access to an extensive library, to be able to read 
with facility several modern languages, and to have 
leisure to hunt through the tables of contents, or 
at least the indices, of a number of serial works. 
Without such knowledge there is always the risk 
that a scientific man may spend his strength in doing 
over again what has been done already; whereas 
with better direction the same expenditure of time 
and labour might have resulted in some substantial 
addition to our knowledge. With a view to meet 
this difficulty the British Association has requested 
individuals who were more specially conversant 
with particular departments of science to draw up 
reports on the present state of our knowledge in, 
or on the recent progress of, special branches ; and 
the influence of the Association as a public body 
has been found sufficient to induce a number 
of scientific men to undertake the great labour of 
preparing such reports. 

HOW THE OBJECTS ARE WORKED OUT. 

By thus ascertaining thoroughly what we already 
had, what we still wanted was made more clear ; 
and, indeed, it was one special object of the reports 
I have mentioned to point out what were the more 
prominent desiderata in the various subjects to 
which they related. The Association was thus the 
better enabled to fulfil another of its functions, that 
oforganizing means for the prosecution of researches 
which require co-operation. When the want is within 
the compass of what can be accomplished by indi- 
viduals, the demand may be left to create the supply; 
but it often happens that a research can hardly be 
carried out without co-operation. It may, for in- 
stance, require a combination of the most profound 
theoretical knowledge with the greatest experi- 
mental skill, or an extensive knowledge of very 
dissimilar branches of science ; or, again, the work 
to be done, though all of one kind, may be of such 
an extent as to be beyond the power of any one 
man. In such cases the limited power of the indi- 
vidual can only be supplemented by the principle 
of co-operation; and, accordingly, it becomes an 
important part of the business of the Association 
to organize committees for the prosecution of special 
researches. The researches thus undertaken at the 
request of the Association are published at length, 
along with the reports on the progress of science, 
in the first part of the annual volume. 

In close connexion with the last must be men- 
tioned another mode in which the Association 
contributes to the progress of science. Many re- 
searches require not only time and thought, but 





pecuniary outlay; and it would seem hard that 
scientific men, who give their time and labour 
gratuitously to carrying out such researches, should 
be further obliged to incur an expenditure which 
they often can ill afford. The Association, accord- 
ingly, makes grants of money to individuals or 
committees for defraying the expenses of such 
researches. It appears from the Report which 
has just been published, that, reckoning up to the 
year 1867 inclusive, the sum of 29,3121. 4s. 1d. has 
been voted by the Association for various scientific 
objects. Deducting from this the sum of 23/. 16s. 0d. 
for the balances of grants not wholly expended, 
which were returned to the Association, we may 
say that 29,2887. 8s. 1d. has been expended in the 
manner indicated. When we remember that these 
grants were mostly of small amount, and do not 
include personal expenses, and that very many of 
the researches undertaken at the request of the 
Association do not involve money grants at all, we 
may form some idea of the amount of scientific 
activity which has been evoked under the auspices 
of the Association. 

In the address with which the business of 
the meeting is opened, it is usual for your 
President to give some account of the most recent 
progress of science. The task is by no means an 
easy one. Few, indeed, are familiar with science 
in all its branches; and even to one who was, the 
selection of topics and the mode of treating them 
would still present difficulties. I shall not attempt 
to give an account of the recent progress of science 
in general, but shall select from those branches 
with which I am more familiar some examples of 
recent progress which may, I hope, prove to be of 
pretty general interest. And even in this I feel 
that I shall have to crave your indulgence, for it 
is hard to be intelligible to some without being 
wearisome to others. 

PROGRESS IN ASTRONOMICAL SCIENCE. 

Among the various branches of physical science, 
Astronomy occupies in many respects a foremost 
rank. The movements of the heavenly bodies must 
have occupied the attention and excited the inter- 
est of mankind from the earliest ages, and, accord- 
ingly, the first rudiments of the science are lost in 
the depths of antiquity. The grandeur of the sub- 
jects of contemplation which it presents to us have 
won for it especial favour, and its importance in 
relation to navigation has caused it to be supported 
by national resources. Newton’s great discovery of 
universal gravitation raised it from the rank of a 
science of observation to that of one admitting of 
the most exact mathematical deduction; and the 
investigation of the consequences of this law, and 
the explanation thereby of the lunar and planetary 
disturbances, have afforded a field for the exercise 
of the highest mathematical powers on the part of 
Newton and his successors. Gradually the apparent 
anomalies, as they might have been deemed, in the 
motions of the heavenly bodies were shown to be 
necessary consequences of the one fundamental law ; 
and, at last, as the result of calculations of enormous 
labour, tables were constructed enabling the places 
of those bodies at any given time to be determined 
years beforehand with astonishing precision. A 
still more striking step was taken. When it had 
been shown by careful calculation that the apparent 
motion of the remotest of the planets then known 
to belong to our system could not be wholly ex- 
plained on the theory of gravitation, by taking 
account of the disturbing powers of the other known 
planets, Adams in our own country, and Le Verrier 
in France, boldly reversed the problem, and instead 
of determining the disturbing effect of a known 
planet, set themselves to inquire what must be the 
mass and orbit of an unknown planet which shall 
be capable of producing by its disturbing force the 
unexplained deviations in the position of Uranus 
from its calculated place. The result of this in- 
quiry is¢oo well known to require notice. 

After these brilliant achievements, some may 
perhaps have been tempted to imagine that the 
field of astronomical research must have been well- 
nigh exhausted. Small perturbations, hitherto over- 
looked, might be determined, and astronomical 
tables thereby rendered still more exact. New 
asteroids might be discovered by the telescope. 
More accurate values of the constants with which 





we have to deal might be obtained. But no essen- 
tial novelty of principle was to be looked for in the 
department of astronomy ; for such we must go to 
younger and less mature branches of science. 
FRUITS OF THE UNION OF SCIENCES. 

Researches which have been carried on within 
the last few years, even the progress which has 
been made within the last twelve months, show 
how short-sighted such an anticipation would have 
been; what an unexpected flood of light may some- 
times be thrown over one science by its union with 
another ; how conducive accordingly to the advance- 
ment of science may be an Association like the 
present, in which not only are the workers at 
special meetings brought together in the Sectional 
Meetings, but in the General Meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, and in the social intercourse which, though 
of an informal character, is no unimportant part of 
our proceedings, the cultivators of different branches 
of science are brought together, and have an oppor- 
tunity of enlarging their minds by contact with the 
minds of others, who have been used to trains of 
thought of a very different character from their own, 

WHAT ASTRONOMY OWES TO OPTICS. 

The science of astronomy is indebted to that of 
Optics for the principles which regulate the con- 
struction of those optical instruments which are so 
essential to the astronomer. It repaid its debt by 
furnishing to optics a result which it is important 
we should keep in view in considering the nature 
of light. It is to astronomy that we are indebted 
for the first proof we obtained of the finite velocity 
of light, and for the first numerical determination 
of that enormous velocity. Astronomy, again, led, 
forty-four years later, to a second determination of 
that velocity in the remarkable phenomenon of 
aberration discovered by Bradley, a phenomenon 
presenting special points of interest in relation to 
the nature of light, and which has given rise to some 
discussion, extending even to the present day, 80 
that the Astronomer Royal has not deemed it un- 
worthy of investigation, laborious as he foresees the 
trial is likely to prove, to determine the constant 
of aberration by means of a telescope having its 
tube filled with water. 

If in respect of these phenomena optics received 
much aid from astronomy, the latter science has 
been indebted to the former for information which 
could not otherwise have been obtained. The 
motions and the masses of the heavenly bodies are 
revealed to us more or less fully by astronomical 
observations; but we could not thus become ace 
quainted with the chemical nature of these distant 
objects. Yet, by the application of the spectroscope 
to the scrutiny of the heavenly bodies, evidence has 
been obtained of the existence therein of various 
elements known to us by the chemical examination 
of the materials of which our own earth is com- 
posed ; and not only so, but light is thrown on the 
state in which matter is there existing, which, in 
the case of nebule especially, led to the formation 
of new ideas respecting their constitution, and the 
rectification of astronomical speculations previously 
entertained. I shall not, however, dwell further on 
this part of the subject, which is now of some years” 
standing, and has been mentioned by more than 
one of your former Presidents, but will pass on to 
newer researches in the same direction. 

We are accustomed to apply to the stars the 
epithet fixed. Night after night they are seen to 
have the same relative arrangement; and when 
their places are determined by careful measure- 
ment, and certain small corrections due to known 
causes are applied to the immediate results of 
observation, they are found to have the same rela- 
tive distances. But when, instead of days, the 
observations extend over months or years, it is 
found that the fixity is not quite absolute. Defin- 
ing as fixity invariability of position as estimated 
with reference to the stars as a whole, and com- 
paring the position of any individual star with 
those of the stars in its neighbourhood, we find 
that some of the stars exhibit “ proper motions,” 
—show, that is, a progressive change of angular 
position as seen from the earth, or rather as they 
would be seen from the sun, which we may take 
for the mean annual place of the earth. This indi- 
cates linear motion in a direction transverse to the 
line joining the sun with the star. But since our 
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sun is merely a star, a line drawn from the star 
exhibiting proper motion to our sun is, as regards 
the former, merely a line drawn to a star taken at 
random, and therefore there is no reason why the 
star's motion should be, except accidentally, in a 
direction perpendicular to the line joining the star 
with our sun. We must conclude that the stars, 
including our own sun, or some of them at least, 
are moving in various directions in space, and that 
it is merely the transversal component of the whole 
motion, or rather of the motion relatively to our 
sun, that is revealed to us by a change in the star's 
apparent place. 

How, then, shall we determine whether any 
particular star is approaching to or receding from 
our sun? It is clear that astronomy alone is power- 
less to aid us here, since such a motion would 
be unaccompanied .by change of angular position. 
Here the science of optics comes to our aid in a 
remarkable manner. 

The pitch of a musical note depends, as we 
know, on the number of vibrations which reach 
the ear in a given time, such as a second. Suppose, 
now, that a body, such as a bell, which is vibrating 
a given number of times per second, is at the same 
time moving from the observer, the air being calm. 
Since the successive pulses of sound travel all with 
the velocity of sound, but diverge from different 
centres, namely, the successive points in the bell’s 
path at which the bell was when those pulses were 
first excited, it is evident that the sound-waves 
will be somewhat more spread out on the side from 
which the bell is moving, and more crowded toge- 
ther on the side towards which it is moving, than 
if the bell had been at rest. Consequently, the 


number of vibrations per second which reach the | 


ear of an observer situated in the former of these 
directions will be somewhat smaller, and the number 
which reach an observer situated in the opposite 
direction somewhat greater, than if the bell had 
been at rest. Hence to the former the pitch will 
be somewhat lower, and to the latter somewhat 
higher, than the natural pitch of the bell. And 
the same thing will happen if the observer be in 
motion instead of the bell, or if both be in motion ; 
in fact, the effect depends only on the relative 
motion of the observer and the bell in the direction 
of a line joining the two,—in other words, on the 
velocity of recession or approach of the observer 
and the bell. The effect may be perceived in 
standing by a railway when a train in which the 
steam-whistle is sounding passes by at full speed, 
or, better still, if the observer be seated in a train 
which is simultaneously moving in the opposite 
direction. 
WHAT IS LIGHT? 

The present state of optical science is such as to 
furnish us with evidence, of a force which is per- 
fectly overwhelming, that light consists of a tremor 
or vibratory movement propagated in an elastic 
medium filling the planetary and stellar spaces, a 
medium which thus fulfils for light an office similar 
te that of air for sound. In this theory, to differ- 
ence of periodic time corresponds difference of re- 
frangibility. Suppose that we were in possession 
of a source of light capable, like the bell in the 
analogous case of sound, of exciting in the ether 
supposed at rest vibrations of a definite period, cor- 
responding, therefore, to light of a definite refran- 
gibility. en, just as in the case of sound, if the 
source of light and the observer were receding from 
or approaching to each other with a velocity which 
was not insensibly small compared with the velocity 
of light, an appreciable lowering or elevation of 
refrangibility would be produced, which would be 
capable of detection by means of a spectroscope of 
high dispersive power. 

The velocity of light is so enormous, about 
185,000 miles per second, that it can readily be 
imagined that any motion which we can experi- 
mentally produce in a source of light is as rest in 
comparison. But the earth in its orbit round the 
sun moves at the rate of about eighteen miles per 
second ; and in the motions of stars approaching to 
or receding from our sun we might expect to meet 
with velocities comparable with this. The orbital 
velocity of the earth is, it is true, only about the 
one ten-thousandth part of the velocity of light. 
Still the effect of such a velocity on the refrangi- 
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bility of light, which admits of being easily calcu- 
lated, proves not to be so insensibly small as to 
elude all chance of detection, provided only the 
observations are conducted with extreme delicacy. 
KIRCHHOFF’S DISCOVERY. 

But how shall we find in such distant objects as 
the stars an analogue of the bell which we have 
assumed in the illustration drawn from sound? 
What evidence can we ever obtain, even if an 
examination of their light should present us with 
rays of definite refrangibility, of the existence in 
those remote bodies of ponderable matter vibrating 
in known periods not identical with those corre- 
sponding to the refrangibilities of the definite rays 
which we observe? The answer to this question 
will involve a reference, which I will endeavour to 
make as brief as I can, to the splendid researches 
of Prof. Kirchhoff. The exact coincidence of cer- 
tain dark lines in the solar spectrum with bright 
lines in certain artificial sources of light had pre- 
viously been in one or two instances observed ; but 
it is to Kirchhoff we owe the inference from an 
extension of Prevost’s theory of exchanges, that a 
glowing medium which emits bright light of any 
particular refrangibility necessarily (at that tem- 
perature at least) acts as an absorbing medium, 
extinguishing light of the same refrangibility. In 
saying this it is but just to mention that in relation 
to radiant heat (from whence the transition to light 
is easy) Kirchhoff was preceded, though uncon- 
sciously, by our own countryman, Mr. Balfour 
Stewart. The inference which Kirchhoff drew from 
Prevost’s theory thus extended led him to make a 
careful comparison of the places of the dark lines 
of the solar spectrum with those of bright lines 
produced by the incandescent gas or vapour of 
| known elements; and the coincidences were in 
many cases so remarkable as to establish almost 
to a certainty the existence of several of the known 
elements in the solar atmosphere, producing by 
their absorbing action the dark lines coinciding 
with the bright lines observed. Among other ele- 
ments may be mentioned in particular hydrogen, 
the spectrum of which, when traversed by an elec- 
tric discharge, shows a bright line or band exactly 
coinciding with the dark line C, and another with 
the line F. 

RESEARCHES OF MR. HUGGINS AND FATHER 

SECCHI. 

Now Mr. Huggins found that several of the stars 
show in their spectra dark lines coinciding in posi- 
tion with C and F ; and what strengthens the belief 
that this coincidence, or apparent coincidence, is 
not merely fortuitous, but is due to a common 
cause, is, that the two lines are found assuciated 
together, both present or both absent. And Kirch- 
hoff’s theory suggests that the common cause is 
the existence of hydrogen in the atmospheres of 
the sun and certain stars, and its exercise of an 
absorbing action on the light emitted from beneath. 

Now by careful and repeated observations with 
a telescope furnished with a spectroscope of high 
dispersive power Mr. Huggins found that the F 
line, the one selected for observation, in the spec- 
trum of Sirius did not exactly coincide with the 
corresponding bright line of a hydrogen spark, 
which latter agrees in position with the solar F, 
but was a little less refrangible, while preserving 
the same general appearance. What conclusion, 
then, are we to draw from the result? Surely it 
would be most unreasonable to attribute the dark 
lines in the spectra of the sun and of Sirius to distinet 
causes, and toregard their almost exact coincidence 
as purely fortuitous, when we have in proper motion 
a vera causa to account for a minute difference. And 
if, as Kirchhoff’s labours render almost certain, 
the dark solar line depends on the existence of 
hydrogen in the atmosphere of our sun, we are led 
to infer that that element, with which the chemist 
working in his laboratory is so familiar, exists and 
is subject to the same physical laws in that distant 
star, so distant, that, judging by the most probable 
value of its annual parallax, light which would go 
seven times round our earth in one second would 

take fourteen years to travel from the star. What 
| a grand conception of the unity of plan pervading 
the universe do such conclusions present to our 
minds! 

Assuming, then, that the small difference of re- 

















frangibility observed between the solar F and that of 
Sirius is due to proper motion, Mr. Huggins con- 
cludes from his measures of the minute difference of 
position that at the time of the observation Sirius 
was receding from the earth at the rate of 41-4 miles 
per second. A part of this was due to the motion 
of the earth in its orbit; and on deducting the 
orbital velocity of the earth, resolved in the direc- 
tion of a line drawn from the star, there remained 
29°4 miles per second as the velocity with which 
Sirius and our sun are mutually receding from 
each other. Considering the minuteness of the 
quantity on which the result depends, it is satisfac. 
tory to find that Mr. Huggins’s results as to the 
motion of Sirius have been confirmed by the obser- 
vations of Father Secchi made at Rome with a 
different instrument. 

The determination of radial proper motion in 
this way is still in its infancy. It is worthy of note 
that, unlike the detection of transversal proper 
motion by change of angular position, it is equally 
applicable to stars at all distances, provided they 
are bright enough to render the observations pos- 
sible. It is conceivable that the results of these 
observations may one day lead to a determination 
of the motion of the solar system in space, which 
is more trustworthy than that which has been de- 
duced from changes of position, as being founded 
on a broader induction, and not confined to con- 
clusions derived from the stars in our neighbour- 
hood. Should even the solar system and the nearer 
stars be drifting along, as Sir John Herschel sug- 
gests, with an approximately common motion, like 
motes in a sunbeam, it is conceivable that the 
circumstance might thus be capable of detection, 
To what wide speculations are we led as to the 
possible progress of our knowledge when we put 
together what has been accomplished in different 
branches of science ! 

PHENOMENA OF A SOLAR ECLIPSE. 

I turn now to another recent application of 
spectral analysis. The phenomenon of a total solar 
eclipse is described by those who have seen it as 
one of the most imposing that can be witnessed, 
The rarity of its occurrence and the shortness of 
its duration afford, however, opportunity for only 
a hasty study of the phenomena which may then 
present themselves. Among these, one of the most 
remarkable—seen, indeed, before, but first brought 
prominently into notice by the observers who 
watched the eclipse of July 7, 1842—consists in a 
series of mountain-like or cloud-like luminous ob- 
jects seen outside the dark disk of the moon. These 
have been seen in subsequent total eclipses, and 
more specially studied, by means of photography, 
by Mr. Warren De La Rue, in the eclipse of J une 
18, 1860. The result of the various observations, 
and especially the study, which could be made at 
leisure, of the photographs obtained by Mr. De La 
Rue, proved conclusively that these appendages 
belong to the sun, not to the moon. The photo- 
graphs proved further their light to be remarkable 
for actinic power. Since that time the method of 
spectral analysis has been elaborated; and it 
seemed likely that additional information bearing 
on the nature of these objects might be obtained 
by the application of the spectroscope. Accord- 
ingly various expeditions were equipped for the 
purpose of observing the total solar eclipse which 
was to happen on August 17, 1868. In our own 
country an equatorially-mounted telescope provided 
with a spectroscope was procured for the purpose 
by the Royal Society, which was entrusted to 
Lieut. (mow Capt.) Herschel, who was going out 
to India, one of the countriés crossed by the line 
of the central shadow. Another expedition was 
organized by the Royal Astronomical Society, 
under the auspices of Major Tennant, who was 
foremost in pressing on the attention of scientific 
men the importance of availing themselves of the 
opportunity. 

Shortly before the conclusion of the Meeting of 
the Association at Norwich last year, the first results 
of the observations were made known to the Meet 
ing through the agency of the electric telegraph. 
In a telegram sent by M. Janssen to the President 
of the Royal Society, it was announced that the 
spectrum of the prominences was very remarkable, 
showing bright lines, while that of the corona 
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showed none. Brief as the message necessarily 
was, one point was settled. The prominences 
could not be clouds, in the strict sense of the term, 
shining either by virtue of their own heat or by 
light reflected from below. They must consist of 
incandescent matter in the gaseous form. It ap- 
peared from the more detailed accounts received 
by post from the various observers, and put toge- 
ther at leisure, that except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the sun the light of the prominences 
consisted mainly of three bright lines, of which 
two coincided, or nearly so, with C and F, and the 
intermediate one nearly, but, as subsequent re- 
searches showed, not exactly, with D. The bright 
lines coinciding with C and F indicate the presence 
of glowing hydrogen. Some of the other lines were 
apparently identified with those which would be 
produced by the incandescent vapour of certain 
other elements. 

This is precious information to have gathered 
during the brief interval of the total phase, and 
required on the part of the observers self-denial in 
withdrawing the eye from the imposing spec- 
tacle of the surrounding scenery, and coolness in 
proceeding steadily with some definite part of the 
inquiry, when so many questions crowded for solu- 
tion, and the fruits of months of preparation were 
to be reaped in three or four minutes or lost alto- 
gether; especially when, as too often happened, the 
observations were provokingly interrupted by flying 
clouds, 

AIDS TO OBSERVATION. 

Bat, valuable as these observations were, it is 
obvious that we should have had long to wait before 
we could have become acquainted with the usual beha- 
viour of these objects, and their possible relation to 
changes which may be going on at the surface of the 
sun, if we had been dependent on the rare and brief 
phenomenon of a total solar eclipse for gathering 
information respecting them. But how, the ques- 
tion might be asked, shall we ever be able so to 
subdue the overpowering glare of our great lumi- 
nary, and the dazzling illumination which it pro- 
duces in our atmosphere when we look nearly in its 
direction, as to perceive objects which are compara- 
tively so faint? Here again the science of optics 
comes in aid of astronomy. 

When a line of light, such as a narrow slit held 
in front of a luminous object, is viewed through 
aprism, the light is ordinarily spread out into a 
coloured band, the length of which may be increased 
at pleasure by substituting two or more prisms for 
the single prism. As the total quantity of light is 
not thereby increased, it is obvious that the inten- 
sity of the light of the coloured band will go on 
decreasing as the length increases. Such is the 
case with ordinary sources of light, like the flame 
of a candle or the sky, which give a continuous 
spectrum, or one generally continuous, though 
interrupted by dark bands. But if the light from 
the source be homogeneous, consisting, that is, of 
light of one degree of refrangibility only, the image 
of the slit will be merely deviated by the prisms, 
not widened out into a band, and not consequently 
reduced in intensity by the dispersion. And if the 
source of light emit light of both kinds, it will be 
easily understood that the images of the slit cor- 
responding to light of any definite refrangibilities 
which the mixture may contain will stand out, by 
their superior intensity, on the weaker ground of 
the continuous spectrum. 

Preparations for observations of the kind had 
long been in progress in the hands of our country- 
man, Mr. Lockyer. His first attempts were unsuc- 
cessful; but undismayed by failure, he ordered the 
construction of a new spectroscope of superior 
power, in which he was aided by a grant from the 
sum placed annually by Parliament at the disposal 
of the Royal Society for scientific purposes. The 
execution of this instrument was delayed by what 
proved to be the last illness of the eminent optician 
to whom it was entrusted, the late Mr. Cooke; but 
when at last the instrument was placed in his 
hands, Mr. Lockyer was not long in discovering 
the object of his two years’ search. On the 20th 
of October last year, in examining the space imme- 
diately surrounding the edge of the solar disk, he 
obtained evidence, by the occurrence of a bright 
line in the spectrum, that his slit was on the image 





of one of those prominences the nature of which 
had so long been an enigma. It further ap 

from an observation made on the 5th of November 
(as indeed might be expected from the photographs 
of Mr. De La Rue, and the descriptions of those 
who had observed total solar eclipses) that the 
prominences were merely elevated portions of an 
extensive luminous stratum of the same general 
character, which, now that the necessity of the 
interposition of the moon was dispensed with, 
could be traced completely round the sun, Notices 
of this discovery were received from the author by 
the Royal Society on October 21st and November 
3rd, and the former was almost immediately pub- 
lished in No. 105 of the Proceedings. These were 
shortly afterwards followed by a fuller paper on the 
same subject. 

Meanwhile the same thing had been indepen- 
dently observed in another part of the world. After 
having observed the remarkable spectrum of the 
prominences during the total eclipse, it occurred 
to M. Janssen that the same method might allow 
the prominences to be detected at any time; and 
on trial he succeeded in detecting them the very 
day after the eclipse. The results of his observa- 
tions were sent by post, and were received shortly 
after the account of Mr. Lockyer’s discovery had 
been communicated by Mr. De La Rue to the 
French Academy. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SPECTROSCOPE. 

In the way hitherto described a prominence is 
not seen as a whole, but the observer knows when 
its image is intercepted by the slit; and by varying 
a little the position of the slit a series of sections 
of the prominence are obtained, by putting which 
together the form of the prominence is deduced. 
Shortly after Mr. Lockyer’s communication of his 
discovery, Mr. Huggins, who had been indepen- 
dently engaged in the attempt to render the pro- 
minences visible by the aid of the spectroscope, 
succeeded in seeing a prominence as a whole by 
somewhat widening the slit, and using a red glass 
to diminish the glare of the light admitted by the 
slit, the prominence being seen by means of the 
C line in the red. Mr. Lockyer had a design for 
seeing the prominences as a whole by giving the 
slit a rapid motion of small extent, but this proved 
to be superfluous, and they are now habitually seen 
with their actual forms. Nor is our power of 
observing them restricted to those which are so situ- 
ated that they are seen by projection outside the 
sun’s limb; such is the power of the spectroscopic 
method of observation that it has enabled Mr. 
Lockyer and others to observe them right on the 
disk of the sun, an important step for connecting 
them with other solar phenomena. 

REMARKABLE CHANGES IN PROGRESS. 

One of the most striking results of the habitual 
study of these prominences is the evidence they 
afford of the stupendous changes which are going 
on in the central body of our system. Prominences 
the heights of which are to be measured by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of miles, appear and 
disappear in the course of some minutes. And a 
study of certain minute changes of position in the 
bright line F, which receive a simple and natural 
explanation by referring them to proper motion in 
the glowing gas by which that line is produced, 
and which we see no other way of accounting for, 
have led Mr. Lockyer to conclude that the gas in 
question is sometimes travelling with velocities 
comparable with that of the earth in its orbit. 
Moreover, these exhibitions of intense action are 
frequently found to be intimately connected with 
the spots, and can hardly fail to throw light on the 
disputed question of their formation. Nor are che- 
mical composition and proper motion the only phy- 
sical conditions of the gas which are accessible to 
spectral analysis. By comparing the breadth of the 
bright bands (for though narrow they are not mere 
lines) seen in the prominences with those observed 
in the spectrum of hydrogen rendered incandescent 
under different physical conditions, Dr. Frankland 
and Mr. Lockyer have deduced conclusions re- 
specting the pressure to which the gas is subject in 
the neighbourhood of the sun. I am happy to say 
that Mr. Lockyer has consented to deliver a dis- 
course during our Meeting, in which the whole 
subject will doubtless be fully explained. 





A REFLECTOR IN THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE, 

I have dwelt, perhaps, too long on this topic, 
and I cannot help fearing that I may have been 
tedious to the many scientific men to whom the 
subject is already perfectly familiar. Yet the con- 
templations which it opens out to us are so exalted, 
and the proof which it affords of what can be 
accomplished by the union of different branches of 
science is so striking, that I hope I may be par- 
doned for occupying your time. I cannot, however, 
leave the subject of Astronomy without congratu- 
lating the Association on the accomplishment of 
an object which originated with it, and in the pro- 
motion of which it formerly took an active part. It 
was at the Meeting of the Association at Birming- 
ham in 1840, under the presidency of the Rev. Dr, 
Robinson, that a resolution was passed for making 
an application to Her Majesty’s Government to 
establish a reflector of not less than three feet 
aperture at the Cape of Good Hope, and to make 
such additions to the staff of that observatory as 
might be necessary for its effectual working. This 
resolution met with the hearty concurrence of the 
President of the Council of the Royal Society, who 
suggested that the precise locality in the southern 
hemisphere where the telescope should be erected 
had best be left an open question. This modifi- 
cation having been adopted by your Council, the 
application was presented to Earl Russell, then 
First Lord of the Treasury, by representatives of 
both bodies early in 1850. A reply was received 
from Government to the effect that though they 
agreed with the Association as to the interest 
which attached itself to the inquiry, yet there was 
so much difficulty attending the arrangements, 
that they were not prepared to take any steps 
without much further inquiry. This reply was con- 
sidered so far favourable as not to forbid the hope 
of success if the application were renewed on a 
suitable opportunity. The subject was again brought 
before the Association by Colonel (now General 
Sir Edward) Sabine, in his opening address as Pre- 
sident at the Belfast Meeting in 1852. The result 
was, that the matter was again brought before 
Government by a Committee of the British Asso- 
ciation acting in conjunction with a Committee 
of the Royal Society, by means of an application 
made to the Earl of Aberdeen. By this time the 
country was engaged in the Russian war, in con- 
sequence of which, it was replied, no funds could 
then be spared ; but a promise was given that when 
the crisis then impending was past, the matter 
should be taken up—a promise which the retire- 
ment from office and subsequent death of Lord 
Aberdeen rendered of no avail. 

THE REFLECTOR AT MELBOURNE. 

But though failing in its immediate object, the 
action of the British Association in this matter 
has not remained fruitless, A few years later the 
subject was warmly taken up at Melbourne; and 
after preliminary correspondence between the Board 
of Visitors of the Melbourne Observatory and the 
President and Council of the Royal Society, and 
the appointment by the latter body of a Committee 
to consider and report on the subject, in April, 
1864, a proposition was made to the Colonial 
Legislature for a grant of 5,000/. for the construc- 
tion of a telescope, and was acceded to. Not to 
weary you with details, I will merely say that the 
telescope has been constructed by Mr. Grubb, of 
Dublin, and is now erected at Melbourne, and in 
the hands of Mr. Le Sueur, who has been appointed 
to use it. It is a reflector of 4 ft. aperture, of the 
Cassegrain construction, equatorially mounted, and 
provided with a clock-movement. Before its ship- 
ment it was inspected in Dublin by the Committee 
appointed by the Royal Society to consider the 
best mode of carrying out the object for which the 
vote was made by the Melbourne Legislature ; 
and the Committee speak in the highest terms of 
its contrivance and execution. We may expect 
before long to get a first instalment of the results 
obtained by a scrutiny of the southern heavens 
with an instrument far more powerful than any 
that has hitherto been applied to them—results 
which will at the same time add to our existing 
knowledge and redound to the honour of the 
colony, by whose liberality this long-cherished 
object has at last been effected. 
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GUN-COTTON. 

As I have mentioned an application to the, 
Government on the part of the Association which | 
was not successful, it is but right to say that such | 
is not generally the result. I will refer to one | 
instance. At the Cambridge Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in 1862, a Committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Mechanical and Chemical Sections, 
was appointed for the purpose of investigating the 
application of gun-cotton to warlike purposes. At 
the Newcastle Meeting, in the following year, this | 
Committee presented their Report. It was felt) 
that a complete study of the subject demanded | 
appliances which could be obtained only from our | 
military resources, and at the Newcastle Meeting 
@ resolution was passed, recommending the ap-| 
pointment of a Royal Commission. This recom- 
mendation was adopted, and in 1864 a Commission 
was appointed, which was requested to report on 
the application of gun-cotton to civil as well as to 
naval and military purposes. The Committee gave 
in their Report last year, and that Report, toge- 
ther with a more recent return relative to the 
application of gun-cotton to mining and quarrying 
operations, has just been printed for the House of 
Commons. 

A substance of such comparatively recent intro- 
duction cannot be fairly compared with an explo- 
sive in the use of which we have the experience of 
centuries. Yet, even with our present experience, 
there are some purposes for which gun-cotton can 
advantageously replace gunpowder, while its manu- 
facture and storage can be effected with compara- 
tive safety, since it is in a wet state during the 
process of manufacture, and is not at all injured 
by being kept permanently in water, but merely 
requires to be dried for use. Even should it be| 


| 





ingly made to the Admiralty in the present year, 
and was no less readily acceded to than the former ; 
and a larger vessel than that used last year is now 
on her cruise. I am informed by Dr. Carpenter that 
dredging has been successfully carried down to 
more than 2,400 fathoms (nearly the height of Mont 
Blanc), and that animal life has been found even 
at that depth in considerable variety, though its 
amount and kind are obviously influenced by the 
reduction of temperature to Arctic coldness. A 
very careful series of temperature soundings has 
been taken, showing, on the same spot, a continuous 
descent of temperature with the depth, at first more 
rapid, afterwards pretty uniform. Thermometers | 
protected from pressure by a plan described by Dr. | 
Miller were found to maintain their character at 
the great depths reached, the difference between 
them and the best ordinary thermometers used in 
the same sounding being exactly conformable to the 
pressure corresponding with each depth, as deter- 
mined by the experiments previously made in 
smaller depths. All the observations hitherto made 
go to confirm the idea of a general interchange of 
polar and equatorial water, the former occupying 
the lowest depths, the latter forming a superficial | 
stratum of 700 or 800 fathoms. The analyses of 
the water brought up indicate a large proportion | 
of carbonic acid in the gases of the deep waters, | 
and a general diffusion of organic matter. 
FARADAY. 

I must turn for a few moments to another appli- 
cation recently made to Government, which has 
not been successful. The application I have in view 
was made, not by the British Association or other | 
Scientific Societies in their corporate capacity, but | 
by a body composed of the Presidents of the British | 
Association and of the Royal and other leading 





COPPER IN ANIMALS. 

The Turaco, or Plantain-eater, of the Cape of 
Good Hope is celebrated for its beautiful plumage, 
A portion of the wings is of a fine red colour. This 
red colouring-matter has been investigated by Prof, 
Church, who finds it to contain nearly six per cent, 
of copper, which cannot be distinguished by the 
ordinary tests, nor removed from the colouring- 
matter without destroying it. The colouring-matter 
is, in fact, a natural organic compound, of which 
copper is one of the essential constituents. Traces 
of this metal had previously been found in animals, 
for example, in oysters, to the cost of those who 
partook of them. But in these cases the presence 
of the copper was merely accidental; thus oysters 
that lived near the mouths of streams which came 
down from copper-mines assimilated a portion of 
the copper salt, without apparently its doing them 
either good or harm. But in the Turaco the exis- 
tence of the red colouring-matter, which belongs to 
their normal plumage, is dependent upon copper, 
which, obtained in minute quantities with the food, 
is stored up in this strange manner in the system 
of the animal. Thus, in the very same feather, 
partly red and partly black, copper was found in 
abundance in the red parts, but none, or only the 
merest trace, in the black. 

This example warns us against taking too utili- 
tarian a view of the plan of creation. Here we have 
a chemical substance elaborated which is perfectly 
unique in its nature, and contains a metal the salts 
of which are ordinarily regarded as poisonous to 
animals; and the sole purpose to which, so far as 
we know, it is subservient in the animal economy 
is one of pure decoration. Thus a pair of the birds 
which were kept in captivity lost their fine red 
colour in the course of a few days, in consequence 


uired to store it in the dry state, it is doubtful | Scientific Societies ; and its object was, not the pro- | of washing in the water which was left them to 
whether, with the precautions indicated by the| motion of Science directly, but the recognition | drink, the red colouring-matter, which is soluble 


chemical investigations of Mr. Abel, any greater 
risk is incurred than in the case of gunpowder. In 


of pre-eminent scientific merit. In the history of | 
science few names indeed hold so prominent a 


in water, being thus washed out; but except as to 
the loss of their beauty, it does not appear that the 


the blasting of hard rocks it is found to be highly | place as that of Faraday. The perfect novelty of | birds were the worse for it. 


efficient, while the remarkable results recently ob- | 
tained by Mr. Abel leave no doubt of its value for | 
explosions such as are frequently required in war- | 
fare. General Hay speaks highly of the promise of 
its value for small arms; but many more experi- 
ments are required, especially as a change in the 
arm and mode of ignition require a change in the 
construction of the cartridge. In heavy ordnance, 
the due control of the rapidity of combustion of 
the substance is a matter of greater difficulty ; and, 
though considerable progress has been made, much 
remains to be done before the three conditions of 
safety to the gun, high velocity of projection, and 
uniformity of result, are satisfactorily combined. 
SOUNDING THE DEPTHS OF THE OCEAN. 

By the kindness of Dr. Carpenter, I am enabled 
to mention to you the latest results obtained in an 
expedition which could not have been undertaken 
without the aid of Government, an aid which was 
freely given. Last year Dr. Carpenter and Prof. 
Wyville Thomson represented to the President and 
Council of the Royal Society the great importance 
to Zoology and Paleontology of obtaining soundings 
from great depths in the ocean, and suggested to 
them to use their influence with the Admiralty to 
induce them to place a gun-boat, or other suitable 
vessel, at the disposal of those gentlemen and any 
other naturalists who might be willing to accom- 
pany them for the purpose of carrying on a syste- 
matic course of deep-sea dredging for a month or 
six weeks. This application was forwarded to the 
Admiralty with the warm support of the President | 
and Council, and was readily acceded to. The| 
operations were a good deal impeded by rough | 
weather, but nevertheless important results were | 
obtained. Dredging was successfully accomplished | 
at a depth of 650 fathoms; and the existence was 
established of a varied and abundant submarine 
Fauna, at depths which had generally been sup- 
posed to be either azoic, or occupied by animals of 
a very low type; and the character of the Fauna 
and of the mud brought up was such as to point 
to a chalk formation actually going on. 

It seemed desirable to carry the soundings to 
still greater depths, and to examine more fully the 
changes of temperature which had been met with 
in the descent, Another application was accord- 








principle and recondite nature of many of his great 

discoveries are such as to bear the impress of genius | 
of the highest order, and to form an epoch in the | 
advance of science ; and while his scientific labours | 
excited the admiration of men of science throughout | 
the world, his singularly genial disposition and | 
modest, unassuming character won for him the love | 
of those who had the happiness of numbering him 

among their personal friends, At a meeting of the | 
Presidents of the Scientific Societies to which 4 
have alluded it was resolved to erect a marble | 
statue in memory of Faraday. He was a man of 
whom England may well be proud, and it was | 
thought that it would be a graceful recognition of 
his merits if the monument were erected at the 
public expense. The present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, nevertheless, did not think it right that 
the recognition of scientific merit, however eminent, 
should fall on the taxation of the country, though 
even in a pecuniary point of view the country has 
received so much benefit from the labours of scien- 
tific men. The carrying out of the resolution being 
thus left to private exertion, a public meeting, 
presided over by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, was 
held in the Royal Institution—an establishment 
which has the honour of being identified with 
Faraday’s scientific career. At this meeting a 
Committee was formed to carry out the object, and 
asubscription-list commenced. By permission of the 
Secretaries of this Association, an office has been 
opened in the reception-room, where those Members 
of the Association who may be desirous of taking 
part in the movement will have every facility 
afforded them. 

DISCOVERIES IN CHEMISTRY. 

In Chemistry, I do not believe that any great 
step has been made within the last year; but 
perhaps there is no science in which an earnest 
worker is so sure of being rewarded by making 
some substantial acquisition to our knowledge, 
though it may not be of the nature of one of those 
grand discoveries which from time to time stamp 
their impress on different branches of science. 
I may be permitted to refer to one or two dis- 
coveries, which are exceedingly curious, and some 
of which may prove of considerable practical im- 





portance, 


ARTIFICIAL SUBSTITUTE FOR MADDER. 

A large part of the calicoes which are produced 
in this country in such enormous quantities are 
sent out into the market in the printed form. 
Although other substances are employed, the place 
which madder occupies among dye-stuffs with the 
calico-printer is compared by Mr. Schunck to that 
which iron occupies among metals with the engi- 
neer. It appears from the public returns that 
upwards of 10,000 tons of madder are imported 
annually into the United Kingdom. The colours 
which madder yields to mordanted cloth are due 
to two substances, alizarine and purpurine, derived 
from the root. Of these, alizarine is deemed the 
more important, as producing faster colours, and 
yielding finer violets. In studying the transforma- 
tions of alizarine under the action of chemical 
re-agents, MM. Graebe and Liebermann were led 
to connect it with anthracene, one of the coal-tar 
series of bodies, and to devise a mode of forming 
it artificially. The discovery is still too recent to 
allow us to judge of the cost with which it can be 
obtained by artificial formation, which must decide 
the question of its commercial employment. But 
assuming it to be thus obtained at a sufficiently 
cheap rate, what a remarkable example does the 
discovery afford of the way in which the philo- 
sopher quietly working in his laboratory may 
obtain results which revolutionize the industry of 
nations! To the calico-printer indeed it may make 
no very important difference whether he continues 
to use madder or replaces it by the artificial sub- 
stance; but what a sweeping change is made in the 
madder-growing interest! What hundreds of acres 
hitherto employed in madder cultivation are set 
free for the production of human food or of some 
other substance useful to man! Such changes can 
hardly be made without temporary inconvenience 
to those who are interested in the branches of 
industry affected ; but we must not on that account 
attempt to stay the progress of discovery, which is 
conducive to the general weal. 

A NEW OPIUM BASE. 

Another example of the way in which practical 
applications unexpectedly turn up when science 18 
pursued for its own sake, is afforded by a result 
recently obtained by Dr. Matthiessen, in his inves 
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tigation of the constitution of the opium bases. 
He found that by the action of hydrochloric acid 
on morphia a new base was produced, which, as to 
composition, differed from the former merely by the 
removal of one equivalent of water. But the phy- 
siological action of the new base was utterly differ- 
ent from that of the original one. While morphia is 
a powerful narcotic, the use of which is apt to be 
followed by subsequent depression, the new base 
was found to be free from narcotic properties, but 
to be a powerful emetic, the action of which was 
unattended by injurious after-effects. It seems 
likely to become a valuable remedial agent. 
JAMES WATT. 

In relation to mechanism, this year is remarkable 
as being the centenary of the great invention of 
our countryman, James Watt. It was in the year 
1769 that he took out his patent involving the 
invention of separate condensation, which is justly 
regarded as forming the birth of the steam-engine. 
Little could even his inventive mind have foreseen 
the magnitude of the gift he was conferring on 
mankind in general, and on his own country more 
particularly. In these days of steamers, power- 
looms and railways, it requires no small effort to 
place ourselves in imagination in the condition we 
should be in without the steam-engine. It needs 
no formal celebration to remind Britons of what 
they owe to Watt. Of him truly it may be said, 
* Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” 

RELATION OF THE PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 

SCIENCES. 

With reference to those branches of science in 
which we are more or less concerned with the 
phenomena of life, my own studies give me no right 
to address you. I regret this the less, because my 
predecessor and my probable successor in the Pre- 
sidential Chair are both of well-known eminence 
in this department. But I hope I may be permitted 
as a physicist, and viewing the question from the 
physical side, to express to you my views as to the 
relation which the physical bear to the biological 
sciences. 

No other physical science has been brought to 
such perfection as Mechanics; and in mechanics we 
have long been familiar with the idea of the perfect 
generality of its laws, of their applicability to 
bodies organic as well as inorganic, living as well 
as dead. Thus, in a railway collision, when a train 
is suduenly arrested, the passengers are thrown 
forward, by virtue of the inertia of their bodies, 
precisely according to the laws which regulate 
the motion of dead matter. So trite has the 
idea become, that the reference to it may seem 
childish; but from mechanics let us pass on to 
chemistry, and the case will be found by no means 
so clear. When chemists ceased to be content with 
the mere ultimate analysis of organic substances, 
and set themselves to study their proximate consti- 
tuents, a great number of definite chemical com- 
pounds were obtained which could not be formed 
artificially. I do not know what may have been 
the usual opinion at that time among chemists as 
to their mode of formation. Probably it may have 
been imagined that chemical affinities were indeed 
concerned in their formation, but controlled and 
modified by an assumed vital force. But as the 
science progressed many of these organic substances 
were formed artificially, in some cases from other 
and perfectly distinct organic substances, in other 
cases actually from their elements. This statement 
must indeed be accepted with one qualification. It 
was stated several years ago by M. Pasteur, and 
I believe the statement still remains true, that no 
substance the solution of which possesses the pro- 
perty of rotating the plane of polarization of polar- 
ized light had been formed artificially from sub- 
stances not possessing that property. Now several 
of the natural substances which are deemed to have 
been produced artificially are active, in the sense 
of rotating the plane of polarization ; and therefore 
in these cases the inactive, artificial substances 
cannot be absolutely identical with the natural ones. 
But the inactivity of the artificial substance is 
readily explained on the supposition that the arti- 
ficial substance bears to the natural the same 
relation as racemic acid bears to tartaric,—that it 
is, so to speak, a mixture of the natural substance 
with its image in a mirror. And when we remember 


by what a peculiar and troublesome process M. | dence of link on link as far as it may be given us to 
Pasteur succeeded in separating racemic acid into | trace it, but let us take heed that in thus studying 
the right-handed and left-handed tartaric acids, it | second causes we forget not the First Cause, nor 
will be at once understood how easily the fact, if it | shut our eyes to the wonderful proofs of design 
be a fact, of the existence in the natural substance | which, in the study of organized beings especially, 
of a mixture of two substances, one right-handed | meet us at every turn. 

and the other left-handed, but otherwise identical, | WHOLESOME EFFECTS OF SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY. 
may have escaped detection. This is a curious; Truth, we know, must be self-consistent, nor can 
point, to the clearing up of which it is desirable that | one truth contradict another, even though the two 
chemists should direct their attention. Waiving | may have been arrived at by totally different pro- 
then the difference of activity or inactivity, which, | cesses, in the one case, suppose, obtained by sound 
as we have seen, admits of a simple physical ex- | scientific investigation, in the other case taken on 
planation, though the correctness of that explanation | trust from duly authenticated witnesses. Misinter- 
remains to be investigated, we may say that at the | pretations of course there may be on the one side 
present time a considerable number of what used | or on the other, causing apparent contradictions. 
to be regarded as essentially natural organic sub- | Every mathematician knows that in his private 
stances have been formed in the laboratory. That | work he will occasionally by two different trains of 
being the case, it seems most reasonable to suppose | reasoning arrive at discordant conclusions. He is 
that in the plant or animal from which those or- | at once aware that there must bea slip somewhere, 





ganic substances were obtained they were formed | and sets himself to detect and correct it. When 
by the play of ordinary chemical affinity, not neces- 


sarily nor probably by the'same series of reactions | 


by which they were formed in the laboratory, where 
a high temperature is commonly employed, but still 
by chemical reactions of some kind, under the 
agency in many cases of light, an agency sometimes 
employed by the chemist in his laboratory. And 
since the boundary line between the natural sub- 
stances which have and those which have not been 
formed artificially is one which, so far as we know, 
simply depends upon the amount of our knowledge, 
and is continually changing as new processes are 
discovered, we are led to extend the same reasoning 
to the various chemical substances of which organic 
structures are made up. 
A “MYSTERIOUS SOMETHING.” 

But do the laws of chemical affinity, to which, 
as I have endeavoured to infer, living beings, 
whether vegetable or animal, are in absolute sub- 
jection, together with those of capillary attraction, 
of diffusion, and so forth, account for the forma- 
tion of an organic structure, as distinguished from 
the elaboration of the chemical substances of which 
it is composed? No more, it seems to me, than 
the laws of motion account for the union of oxygen 
and hydrogen to form water, though the ponder- 
able matter so uniting is subject to the laws of 
motion during the act of union just as well as 
before and after. In the various processes of crys- 
tallization, of procipitation, and so forth, which wo 
witness in dead matter, I cannot see the faintest 
shadow of an approach to the formation of an 
organic structure, still less to the wonderful series 
of changes which are concerned in the growth and 
perpetuation of even the lowliest plant. Admitting 
to the full as highly probable, though not com- 
pletely demonstrated, the applicability to living 
beings of the laws which have been ascertained 
with reference to dead matter, I feel constrained, 
at the same time, to admit the existence of a mys- 
terious something lying beyond—a something sui 
generis, which I regard, not as balancing and sus- 
pending the ordinary physical laws, but as working 
with them and through them to the attainment of 
a designed end. 

What this something which we call life may be 
is a profound mystery. We know not how many 
links in the chain of secondary causation may yet 
remain behind; we know not how few. It would 
be presumptuous indeed to assume in any case that 
we had already reached the last link, and to charge 
with irreverence a fellow worker who attempted to 
push his investigations yet one step further back. 
On the other hand, if a thick darkness enshrouds 
all beyond, we have no right to assume it to. be 
impossible that we should have reached even the 
last link of the chain; a stage where further pro- 

is unattainable, and we can only refer the 
highest law at which we stopped to the fiat of an 
Almighty Power. To assume the contrary as a 
matter of necessity is, practically, to remove the 
First Cause of all to an infinite distance from us. 
The boundary, however, between what is clearly 
known and what is veiled in impenetrable darkness 
is not ordinarily thus sharply defined. Between 
the two there lies a misty region, in which loom the 
ill-discerned forms of links of the chain which are 
yet beyond us. But the general principle is not 
affected thereby. Let us fearlessly trace the depen- 


conclusions rest on probable evidence, the recon- 


ciling of apparent contradictions is not so simple 
'and certain. It requires the exercise of a calm, 
| unbiassed judgment, capable of looking at both 
|sides of the question; and oftentimes we have 
| long to suspend our decision, and seek for further 
evidence. None need fear the effect of scientific 
inquiry carried on in an honest, truth-loving, 
humble spirit, which makes us no less ready frankly 
to avow our ignorance of what we cannot explain 
than to accept conclusions based on sound evidence. 
The slow but sure path of induction is open to us. 
Let us frame hypotheses if we will: most useful 
are they when kept in their proper place, as stimu- 
lating inquiry. Let us seek to confront them with 
observation and experiment, thereby confirming or 
upsetting them as the result may prove; but let 
us beware of placing them prematurely in the rank 
of ascertained truths, and building further conclu- 
sions on them as if they were. 

When from the phenomena of life we pass on to 
those of mind, we enter a region still more pro- 
foundly mysterious. We can readily imagine that 
we may here be dealing with phenomena altogether 
transcending those of mere life, in some such way 
as those of life transcend, as I have endeavoured 
to infer, those of chemistry and molecular attrac- 
tions, or as the laws of chemical affinity in their 


turn transcend those of mere mechanics. Science 
cam bo cxpootod tu du but little to aid us here, 


since the instrument of research is itself the object 
of investigation. It can but enlighten us as to the 
depth of our ignorance, and lead us to look to a 
higher aid for that which most nearly concerns our 
well-being. | 


| 





FINE ARTS 
ART IN USE. 
Paris, August, 1869, 

THE Commissioners of the “ Union of the Arts 
Applied to Industry” exercised a wise discretion in 
putting a comparatively long interval between their 
last Exhibition and that which they have just 
arranged. It is open to debate whether the Fine 
Arts would not gain by making the national exhi- 
bition biennial. Useful stand-points in art-history, 
I am sure, would, at any rate, be made, if the 
notable works of the annual exhibitions were 
gathered into a separate show every ten years, so 
that the public might see at once the masterpieces 
of the last decade. When the promoters of the 
Union Centrale des Arts Appliqués a l’ Industrie 
were in the flush of their young enthusiasm, they 
projected annual exhibitions of the art-industry of 
their country. France is the only country in which 
such a project could flourish decently; but even 
amid the workers, nearly all of whom are artists, 
or warmed by the spirit of art, it was soon found 
that the better course was to put more than twelve 
months between their public displays. The present 
Exhibition is evidence of the wisdom of the resolve. 

It will appear strange to many that the govern- 
ing body of the Union choose this part of the year 
for their Exhibition: but the season is not ill chosen. 
To begin with, the art-workers are not now at their 
busiest. The dreaded morte saison is on. When the 
work is slack, the courageous workman strengthens 
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himself for future industrial victories by study. | preserved from obliteration and decay. The paint: | 


The Sunday afternoons which will be spent this | 
autumnin the Palais de l’ Industrieamid the bronzes, | 
smith’s work in many metals, the ceramic products, | 
the upholstery, and dainty fabrics, of industrial | 
France of the “living present,” will serve to ani- 
mate many a potter, smith, weaver and cabinet- 
maker for the labours of—let us hope—a busy 
winter. For all classes here have art-sympathies ; | 
and hence all produce artists and art-workmen. 
You will find men of noble race proud to be of the 
company of the Carrier-Belleuses, the Vechtes, | 
and the Morel-Ladeuils; the Lerolles, the Jean- 
selmes, and the Christofles. While the workers are 
wandering amid these latest triumphs of the art 
atmosphere in which every French manufacture is 


pursued, an enthusiastic crowd is saluting the art- | 
triumph of Mdile. Jacquemart “in another place”; | 


and the architect who has been adjudged to have 
achieved the greatest art fact of the year is re- 
warded with the munificence of the Cesar who 
knows his France well, and how her heart warms 
to her great men. 

Along the galleries are spread the drawings of 
the great schools of design, which are a vital ele- 
ment in industrial France. These are the promises 
of the future. The pupils will pass presently from 
the desk to the workshop, and so on to the nave, 
and carry forward the art renown of the Empire. 
The story of the show is told, when the young 
Vechtes display the learned witcheries of the touch 
and feeling which they inherited (and of which 
they show themselves to be worthy heirs) from the 
illustrious Antoine! From sire toson, from master 
to pupil, special reputations are transmitted with 
the most jealous care. Noblesse oblige in the work- 
shops of France. She is jealous of her name; and 
when the Exhibition of 1855 showed her that her 
neighbours were creeping to her flanks to dispute 
her supremacy, she drew close the ranks of her 
illustrious producers, and founded this Union for 
a “pull all together.” 

The Museum, which the leading French art- 
manufacturers have got together in a few years, 
under the worthy presidency of M. Guichard, 
should be visited (it is in the Marais, by the old 
Place Royale) by every English manufacturer who 
may chance to come this way. The plan on which 
this Exhibition of Art-manufactures is gathered and 
paid for, and on which the meritorious exhibitors 
are rewarded, deserves critical attention. The 
candid inquirer will light upon some of the reasons 
why the Milton shield of Morel-Ladeuil, which is 
in the north-west corner of the nave, and is the 
first gem under the crystal roof, is of a beauty 
which English hands have never yet realized; and 
how it comes that, whereas an Elkington, put 
upon his mettle, must beckon the leading art- 
workman from France, a Christofle has but to 
turn the corner of his factory. In this Exhibition 
there is much tawdry art: there is, particularly in 
the ceramic show, a looseness and lowness of design 
which, it is to be hoped, will not make a school; 
and in some places the fantastic daring peculiar 
to the French designer of a second order runs to 
ugliness and baseness—as where a modeller has 
imitated the snow-capped mountain with tinfoil, 
and made a bronze crevasse the bed of an eight-day 
timepiece. But, taken as a whole, the Exhibition 
shows that French art-manufacturers are alert, 
and that they are learned, before all competitors. 
We are panting after them, while they keep cool 
and easy. B. J. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

Albert Diirer’s picture, ‘The Death of the 
Virgin,’ which had disappeared for so long a 
period, and had been so long sought for in vain, 
is mow to be seen above the high altar in St. 
Wolfgang's Chureh (on Lake Wolfgang, in Upper 
Austria), where it is exciting great admiration. | 
Such is news sent us from Germany, without 
further detail. We direct the attention of tourists 
who may be in the neighbourhood to it, and would 
like to verify what is here asserted. 


Some fine old mural paintings in a mansion of | because the portrait is stated to represent “ Jane 
James the Second’s time, in the possession of J. J. | Lady Cathcart and their second son, Charles Allan 
Mounsey, Esq., at Northaw, Herts, have just been | Cathcart.” This son was not born until December, 


| ture deserved great study, not only on account of 


ings decorate the ceiling and walls of the principal 
staircase, They are attributed to the joint efforts 
of Sir James Thornhill and Maria Verelst. There 
was evidence in parts that attempts had been made 
a century ago to clean off the thick coating of dis- 
coloured copal varnish with which the designs were 
then covered; but the operator failing in his efforts, 
the greater part of the pictures were repainted in 
a substantial manner, and another generous coat 
of copal given to the whole. The double in- 
crustation has now been carefully removed, and 
the. original work is seen in an admirable condition ; 
and there seems no reason why it should not keep 
so for several generations to come. The restoration 
has been effected by Mr. Manfred Holyoake. 


A statue of Oliver the Protector is to be erected 
in the new Town Hall of Manchester. Mr. Noble 
has been entrusted with this work. 


An Art and Science Institute is to be formed at 
Leeds, under the direction of the Science and Art 
Department. 


A memorial of the late Countess of Ellesmere, 
in the form of an Eleanor Cross, has been erected 
at Walkden Moor, Manchester. This work com- 
prises four statuettes,—a Lancashire operative, a 
collier and two factory-girls, in niches at the angles 
of the pinnacles below the parapet of pierced work. 
There are also statues of the Virtues, Piety, Charity, 
Munificence and Prudence. The whole, which is 
divided into stages, is surmounted by a spire and 
cross, and is 50 ft. in height. 


The new arrangement of the armouries in the 
Tower are now nearly complete. Mr. Planché has 
effectively disposed the old treasures, grouped them 
in chronological order, corrected many strange 
errors of former custodians, and brought out of 
neglected corners and imperfectly-searched stores 
several very curious items. The interior of the 
galleries, where these works are shown, has been 
re-decorated, the old banners removed, and the 
whole brought into apt keeping by new decorations. 
The medieval arms look splendid, and are on 
that account well worth a visit. Sorting of foreign 
armour and weapons has been strictly performed, 
and incongruous trophies of modern weapons 
banished from the neighbourhood. Of old arms, 
auvleut speuluicus arc grovped in thcir placos. 
Queen Elizabeth's armoury now contains an assem- 
blage of effigies, bearing all varieties of the weapons 
which were used in her reign. 





No artist, and very few lovers of pictures, have 
forgotten Gainsborough’s glorious portrait of the | 
Hon. Mrs. Graham (wife of the man who won the | 
battle of Barossa, and who became Lord Lynedoch). | 
It is now well known in the National Gallery of | 
Scotland, and it appeared with the Art Treasures 
at Manchester in 1857, of which there was a study 
for the head in the recent National Portrait Exhi- 
bition. Mastered by the charm of this lovely work, 
even more than by the pathetic story which has 
been gathered about it, few neglected a group by 
Reynolds, which appeared in the same Portrait 
Exhibition, and was said to represent Jane Hamil- 
ton Lady Cathcart and child (Mary Cathcart), 
which latter the official catalogue further stated 
was the famous beauty, the Hon. Mrs. Graham, 
subject of Gainsborough’s pictures. Few or none 
noticed at the time that this description of the in- 
fant in question could not be correct, for the satis- 
factory reason that Mary Cathcart was not born 
until March, 1757, whereas Reynolds’s group was 
dated, in his own hand, “1755.” Sir Joshua’s pic- 


its early date as the work of his hands, but for its 
great artistic value in composition and painting. 
It seems that this mistake in the catalogue was 
not the first of its kind with reference to this por- 
trait. Thus, it was preceded in error by the inscrip- 
tion on the mezzotint from the picture, which was 
published in London, by Sayer, on the 10th of 
July, 1770. Lord and Lady Cathcart were then in 
Russia, on his Embassy to that Court. Some mis- 
take must have been made by friends at home, 





1759, four years after the date on the picture, 
At first sight, a chance appeared of reconciling 
the statement of the Exhibition Catalogue with the 
date of the Hon. Mary Cathcart’s birth by sup- 
posing an error in the reading of the painter’s date, 
©1755,” or even a slip on his part in writing the 
latter “5” in place of a “3.” Sir Joshua wrote 
the last 5 on the picture without a final dash to 
characterize the figure, but it is undoubtedly a “5,” 
because, apart from the MS., Lord and Lady Cath- 
cart were married in July, 1753, and, consequently, 
had no child to be painted in that year. Who the 
child was is made clear by information which has 
been kindly furnished to us by the best authority, 
—information which completely confirms the entry 
in Reynolds’s pocket-book, that Lady and Miss 
Cathcart sat in 1755 to him, who dated his work 
accordingly. ‘‘ Miss Cathcart,” under all circum- 
stances, would have been the eldest daughter, but 
as the date (March, 1757) of the birth of Mrs, 
Graham (Mary Cathcart) shows, there is no room 
for error in a hasty note, for the only child of this 
ancient and noble house was the first, Jane, born 
May, 1754, a date which agrees with the apparent 
age of the infant in the picture and with Reynolds’s 
memorandum. The Hon. Miss (Jane) Cathcart was 
afterwards Duchess of Atholl. The next child was 
William (born September, 1755), afterwards tenth 
Lord of his name; the third was Mary, Mrs, 
Graham, Gainsborough’s sitter, born March, 1757 ; 
the fourth was Louisa, born July, 1758, afterwards 
Lady Mansfield ; the fifth was the before-named 
Charles Allen, born 1759—the latter two were 
finely painted by Romney; then followed John, 
Archy, and Charlotte, born respectively in 1761, 
1764, and 1770. 

The great terminus of the Midland Railway in 
London, which is called St. Pancras, will be only 
partially erected. The station building will becarried 
to the necessary height and finished in a permanent 
manner, with the first floor and that portion of the 
ground floor east of the arrival gateway, both of 
which were originally intended for the company’s 
offices: these will be used for the purposes of an 
hotel. 

Many curious, if not pleasing, illustrations offer 
of the lack of care for Art, and even of defective 
common sense, which obtain among those who 
conduct our public works. The hideons semaphore 
at the junction of Parliament Street with Bridge 
Street, Westminster, is a flagrant example. It 
seems to be an affair of police, and may have been 
sanctioned by Sir Richard Mayne or Col. Hender- 
son. Other opinions shift the responsibility to that 
public-spirited officer, Mr. Montague Gore, of the 
Office of Works, who once betrayed a patriotic in- 
terest in this neighbourhood. From him to Lord 
John Manners, Mr. Cowper, Mr. Austin and Sir 
John Thwaites the blunder is charged by turns. 
We accuse no one of these, but it is certain that 
among them the original fault lies. 

We beg all who traverse the new road on 
the Embankment between Westminster and Hun- 
gerford Bridges to look at the vile design of 
the iron castings which protect the ground about 
the roots of the newly-planted trees. Now, the 
right mode of designing such castings as these, 
which refer to a central object, is to make them 
radial, with external and central borders of a 
running pattern. Thus such castings are made for 
the same use in Paris, where common sense, as 
well as Art, was evoked. 


The Lords of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation having, by a Minute dated the 3rd day of 
January, 1868, offered prizes—namely, one sum 
of 50/., three sums of 40/., five sums of 30/., ten 
sums of 20/., and twenty sums of 10/.—to the 
head masters of the Schools of Art in the United 
Kingdom in which the general amount of work 
considered with reference to the number of students 
under instruction should be found, after the exami- 
nations, to be most satisfactory, and having had 
the results of the recent examinations laid before 
them, have awarded the above prizes as follows, 
viz., W. H. Sounes, Sheffield, 50/.—C. D. Hodder, 
Edinburgh (male), 407.—Louisa Gann, Blooms- 
bury, 401.—J. §. Rawle, Nottingham, 40/.— 
Henry Woolner, Coalbrookdale, 307.—Edward R. 
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Taylor, Lincoln, 301.—D. W. Raimbach, Birming- | 


ham, 30/.— Walter Smith, Bradford, 301.—George 
Stewart, West London, 30/.—John Parker, St. 
Thomas's, Charterhouse, 20/.—John Anderson, 
Coventry, 207.— Edwin Lyne, Dublin, 20/.— 
Walter Smith, Leeds, 20/.—Joseph Kennedy, 
Kidderminster, 20/.—Robert Greenlees, Glasgow, 
20,—W. J. Muckley, Manchester, 20/.—John 
Sparkes, Lambeth, 207.—Susan A. Ashworth, 
Edinburgh, 207.—W. H. Stopford, Halifax, 207. 
—W. ©. Way, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 10/.— Walter 
Smith, Wakefield, 10/.—John N. Smith, Bristol, 
40J.—Herbert Lees, Carlisle, 10/.—Robert Coch- 
rane, Norwich, 10/.—W. L. Casey, St. Martin’s, 
0%.—John Bentley, Birkenhead, 10/.—James 
Garter, Hanley, 10/.—J. P. Bacon, Stoke, 10/.— 
William Stewart, Paisley, 101:—J. P. Bacon, 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, 10/.—John Menzies, Aber- 
deen, 10/.—R. C. Puckett, Chippenham, 10/.— 
W. J. Baker, Southampton, 10/—John Kemp, 
Gloucester, 107.—Daniel Wood, Cambridge, 101. 
—W. T. Griffiths, Ipswich, 107.—S. F. Mills, 
Spitalfields, 101.—J. C. Thompson, Warrington, 
10/.—and J. S. Goepel, Frome, 100. 


The choir of Exeter Cathedral is to be restored, 
under the direction of Mr. G. G. Scott, as an 
instalment of a complete restoration of the church. 
The cost of this partial work will be about 12,0007. 

The death of Mr. William Crawford, an artist 
of some reputation in Edinburgh, is announced. 

A curious illustration of the uses to which adver- 
tising may be put occurs in a morning journal, 
which announces a reward to be paid to. ‘ photo- 
graphers and others” for the carte de visite of a 
certain person, who, it would seem, is “‘ wanted.” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Twenty-four Etudes. d’Expression et de Rhythme 
pour Piano, dédiées & la Jeunesse. Par Stephen 
Heller (Op. 125). (Boosey & Co.)—Robert Schu- 
mann has supplied the motto of these studies :— 
‘*Tachez de jouer bien et expressivement des mor- 
ceaux faciles: cela vaut mieux que d’exécuter 
médiocrement des compositions difficiles.” Herr 
Hiller’s “‘ morceaux faciles” are well adapted to 
their special purpose, and a careful study of them 
can hardly fail to be healthy. They contain every 
shade of expression, and well-nigh every variety of 
rhythm. Moreover, the pieces themselves are in- 
teresting enough to make study a pleasure. We 
commend them to all earnest learners of the piano 
as really helpful things. 


Resignation Song. Words by Longfellow ; Music 
by Claribel. (Emery & Co.)—The publication of 
this song must have been due to the composer’s 
assurance that her name would pass anything. 
Not a phrase rises above the most unquestionable 
commonplace. 


Sweet Mother. The Poetry by W. H. Bellamy; 
the Music by W. H. Weiss. (Emery & Co.)— 
There are artists in whose hands the simplest and 
most common strains become instinct with charm. 
Whatever success this simple and most common 
song may have will be due to them, In their 
absence we should wonder why it was permitted 
to see the light. 


The Night is Wild. Written and composed by 
Elizabeth Philp. (Mills & Sons.)—There is a good 
deal of happy expression about this song, albeit 
the means used are the simplest. As ladies are not 
yet privileged to offend against musical grammar, 
we must demur to Miss Philp’s mode of resolving 
a diminished seventh (bar 3), and to her employ- 
ment of what is intended to be a 6-4 chord minus 
the sixth (bar 5). These faults in an otherwise 
meritorious thing, could and ought to have been 
avoided, 

Ninon: Romance Francais. Composée par Eliza- 
beth Philp. (R. Mills& Sons.) —This romance shows 
Miss Philp’s usual command over expressive melody. 
It is, however, disfigured by her usual negligence of 
grammar. For example, the progression from bar 
16 to bar 17 is awkward and unsatisfactory, to.say 





the least. Miss Philp has natural talent enough to 


| justify her acquirement of more technical skill than 


she seems to possess. 


The Trumpet. Song for Baritone. Poetry by 
Mrs. Hemans; composed by T. Gregory Smith. 
(Henman.)—A setting of Mrs. Hemans’s little 
poem, big in intention, and fairly realizing a good 
deal. The music is spirited and appropriate, though 
here and there straining after effect to an uneasy 
degree. Mr. Smith may do more, if he will aim to 
do. less. 

Hark! the Bells are Ringing. Song. Poetry by 
W. H. Bellamy; Music by Henry Smart. (Davi- 
son & Co.)—This is one of the happiest of Mr. 
Smart’s many happy efforts: charming melody, 
masterly accompaniment, and, over all, the refine- 
ment which only a gifted musician can impart. 
Such writing ought to redeem English Music from 
a common but undeserved reproach. 

When the Wind Blows in from the Sea. Duet, 
for Soprano. and Baritone. Poetry by F. Enoch; 
Music by Henry Smart. (Davison & Co.)—An 
easy flow of pleasant, if not highly-original melody 
characterizes this duet. The part-writing and, 
above all, the accompaniment, show a practised 
musician, fertile in resources, and knowing well 
how to use them. Every phrase for the voices is 
vocal, a thing to be noted, because there are phrases 
and phrases, 

The Mariner's Song. Words and Music by 
Michael Watson. (Willey & Co.)—A regulation 
sea-song, written in 6-8 time, con spirite, with 
tremolo thunder and arpeggio lightning. But, 
though conventional, the piece has merit. There is 
plenty of dash about it, and the melody is well laid 
out for the voice. 

Soft, soft Wind, Written by Rev. C. Kingsley; 
Composed by Elizabeth Philp. (Mills & Sons.)— 
This is a very admirable setting of Mr. Kingsley’s 
pathetic verses. Miss Philp’s ability to write music 
at once simple and expressive could have no better 
illustration. 


Nocturne for the Pianoforte. Composed by Fre- 
deric H. Cowen. (Lamborn Cock & Co.)—The 
only fault we have to find with this piece—a Lied 
ohne Worte of the Mendelssohn type—is its lack of 
variety. The rhythm of the melody is substantially 
the same throughout, and the figure of aeeampani- 
went used at the beginning continues to the end. 
Both melody and accompaniment are good of their 
kind, but scarcely good enough to stand such a 
test. It is not always well to copy Mendelssohn’s 
form closely, as many youthful composers have 
experimentally learnt. 

Fairy Flowers. Morceaux de Salon powr Piano. 
Par Frederic H. Cowen. (Lamborn Cock & Co.)— 
Showy enough, but Mr. Cowen had better leave 
such things to their regular concocters. A young 
man of such promise as his should eschew mor- 
ceaux de salon (along with polyglot. titles), and do 
that which is worthier. 





THE CrysTaL Patacze Oprras. — The first 
appearance of Miss Edith Wynne in opera, at 
the Crystal Palace, on Saturday last, was a 
success equal to anticipation. That she would 
render the music of ‘ Maritana’ with excellent 
effect nobody doubted. An accomplished vocalist 
and a gifted artist, Miss Wynne was safe as regards 
one portion of her task. In respect to the other 
portion there by no means existed a like certainty. 
The question was—a question possibly of impor- 
tance to the future of English opera—Can Miss 
Wynne act, as well as sing? We think her per- 
formance decided the matter favourably, so far as 
it went. It showed that the young artist is able, 
even under the embarrassing conditions of a first 
appearance, to identify herself with the character 
assumed, and to present it as moved by natural 
and earnest feeling. More than this could not 
fairly be expected from a novice; less would have 
been fatal to her pretensions. It is of small conse- 
quence that Miss Wynne has yet to learn 
“business.” A good teacher and her — intelli- 

ce will supply what is wanting in that t, 
poe) enable a3 to make the best of seheint euaene 
ments far beyond the common order. 





Miss Wynne’s success is likely to have an im: 
portant bearing — Opera at the Crystal Palace, 
The experiment of a lyric theatre under the glass 
roof has proved all that. could be wished as 
public support, interest in it seeming to increase 
rather than abate. This is the more. encouraging 
because the performances have been singularly 
free from any special attraction. In point of fact, 
not more than two or three of the company reach 
mediocrity ; the others are far below it. We know 
only one thing worse than their singing, and that 
is their aecting,—the most primitive exhibition of 
its kind even the English operatic stage has made, 
Yet, the public, out of their leve for Opera, are 
tolerant towards. defeets, and muster literally in 
thousands at each performance. The result is ob- 
vious—the Crystal Palace lyric theatre will become 
an institution, and the directors will have to deserve 
the patronage they enjoy. Such a début as that of 
Miss Wynne is, therefore, even more important as 
regards the future than the present. The public 
are sure to become more exacting, and that which 
has been tolerated this season must not reckon 
upon a continuance of good fortune. 

We are anxious for the success of English Opera 
at the Crystal Palace, because it might easily be 
made the training-ground of native talent. That 
there are so few English operatic artists of 
worth is mainly due to the want of facilities for 
gaining experience and ing a career. Our 
singers take to the concert-room without a thought 
of the stage, the door to which is bolted and barred 
against them. The Crystal Palace may change all 
this. It has the ability through circumstances suffi- 
ciently obvious to give aspiring talent a fair tria), and 
to mature its powers. We trust the opportunity will 
not be lost, but that the directors will add another 
to the many obligations under which they have placed 
the Art-loving public. Musical ability, both creative 
and executive, has long been fostered at the Crystal 
Palace. It might, however, have found like help 
elsewhere. But the Crystal Palace alone can lift 
English Opera outof the mire into which it has fallen, 
Will the directors set about the honourable task ? 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

A new comedy, by Mr. T. W. Robertson, is in 
preparation at tho Clobo Theatre, 

Mr. Robertson’s comedy of ‘Dreams’ will be 
revived, this evening, at the Gaiety. 

‘Acis and Galatea’ will, on Saturday next, be 
withdrawn from the Princess’s. The house will 
then close, tg re-open with a drama by Mr. Bouci- 
cault. 

Mr. Burnand has produced at the Charing Cross 
Theatre a burlesque, with the title ‘ Very Little 
Faust and More Mephistopheles.’ A little whim- 
sicality marks the treatment of some of the later 
scenes, but the piece, as a whole, is weak, vulgar 
and disagreeable. It had the usual fate of bur- 
lesques, being received with applause from first to 
last. Some alterations of the cast, have been made 
in Mr. Cheltnam’s drama of ‘Edendale,’ which is 
still performed. These were, however, without, ex- 
ception, unsatisfactory. The Charing Cross Theatre 
is now under the management of Miss E. Fowler, 
formerly of the Gaiety. 

The first performance of ‘ Arrah-na-Pogue.’ at 
Niblo’s Garden Theatre, New York, was attended 
by what might have been a serious calamity. Near 
the close of the performance of the first act, a pre- 
paration of calcium kept below the stage exploded, 
tearing up a portion of the theatre, and breaking 
several windows. Great alarm was manifested by 
actors and audience, and frantic efforts were made 
to escape from the house. Calm was, however, re- 
stored before any serious consequences resulted, 
and the performance was resumed. Mr. Dominick 
Murray played his old part of Michael Feeny. Mrs. 
Murray rhe Josephine Fiddes) also appeared. 

Le Monde Artiste is not prey in the ye 

hy of English names, It says that among the 
mon phew. ~ appear at the Worcester Festival 
is “ M. Vernon-Riggbub”! 

A new theatre, to be entitled Thédtre des 
Gobelins, is in course of erection on the Place 
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‘Italie, in Paris. It will, it is expected, be opened 
during the early days of October. 

‘Les Réves de Marguerite,’ M. Vercousin’s new 
comedietta, at the Vaudeville, is fresh in idea and 
clever in treatment. It is a pleasant satire upon 
the poetic aspirations of young ladies nursed in 
admiration of Byron, Lamartine, and De Musset. 
Marguerite shrinks from the idea of marrying any- 

ing so commonplace as an “agent de change.” 
But her young cousin, who follows this prosaic 
profession, proves to her, in course of some cleverly- 
conducted scenes, that to be the wife of a poet is 
not the most desirable nor even the most romantic 
destiny a woman can chose. Mdlle. Hébert, as 
Marguerite, acts cleverly, but delivers with redun- 
dant emphasis the more pointed portions of the 
dialogue. 

At the Paris Opéra on Sunday last, ‘Le Cente- 
naire de Napoléon I.,’ a Cantata, music by M. 
Adolphe Nibelle, was the special feature. 

We read in Le Ménestrel that Madame Patti is 
anxious to appear at the Italiens next season in 
§ Mignon’ and ‘ La Fille du Régiment.’ Unfortu- 
nately, those works belong to the Opéra Comique: 
the directors of which, on application made, de- 
clined to transfer their property. During the nego- 
tiations the following note was sent to MM. de 
Leuven and du Locle, in the joint names of Madame 
Patti and M. Bagier :—“ Madame Patti ne demande 
que ‘ Mignon’ du répertoire de Opéra Comique, 
et, si c’est possible, l’accomplissement de la bonne 
promesse de M. de Leuven pour ‘ La Fille du Ré- 
giment.’ En remerciement, elle s’engage » chanter 
& POpéra Comique un acte de ‘ Mignon’ et un 
acte de ‘La Fille du Régiment,’ dans une repré- 
sentation dont la date serait fixée d’accord avec 
elle et M. Bagier.”—-No doubt this was considered 
a liberal offer by those who made it, but the Opéra 
Comique directors absolutely refuse to treat on 
any basis whatever. Some journals assail them in 
the name of Liberty, to which they reply that the 
question is not one of liberty, but property. 

M. Ambroise Thomas will be present at the 
Baden performances of his ‘Mignon,’ in which 
Malle. Christine Nilsson assumes the title réle. 
The opera is now transferred from the order 
** comique ” to that of “ grand”; with what success 
remains to be proved. 

Paris is excited at the prospect of losing M. 
Capoul. The favourite tenor receives 45,000 francs 

r annum, but M. Strakosch (the American 
Strakosch) offers him 180,000 francs, besides 500 
additional for each appearance in opera. M. Capoul 
is sorely tempted. Meanwhile, the habitués of the 
Rue Favart tearfully await his decision. 

M. Strakosch goes to Sweden and Norway with 
an Italian Opera company. Among the artists 
engaged are Madame Volpini, Mdlle. Linda Carac- 
ciolo, and the tenor, Leopold Ketten. Signor Carlo 
Patti will act as chef @orchestre. 

A new Grande Duchesse, Mdlle. Zulma Bouffar, 
has appeared at the Variétés. She is not likely to 
dethrone the Schneider, if it be true that she dis- 
plays “wn godt délicat.” Nevertheless, her début 
is set down as a triumph. 

Madame Marie Sass has signed with M. Perrin 
for a term of four years from April next. 

Herr Antoine Rubinstein has taken with him 
from Paris to St. Petersburg the libretto (by M. 
Sauvage) of a grand opera. He has engaged with 
M. Perrin to have the music ready by next summer. 
Herr Rubinstein is bold, and so is M. Perrin. 

M. Théodore Anne died last week in Paris, aged 
seventy-two. His life had been somewhat change- 
ful. Beginning as a soldier, he successively became 
@ politician, a novelist, a librettist and an Art- 
critic. In the last-named capacity he was best 
known; his contributions to L’Union, La Revue 
et Gazette des Thédtres and Le Ménestrel gaining 
for him distinction as an elegant writer and an 
intelligent amateur. 

The recent address of the Maréchal Vaillant, 
upon bestowing the prizes at the Conservatoire, indi- 
cated some important alterations and modifications 
to be made in the course of instruction. A class for 
the study of dramatic literature and theatrical his- 





tory will be formed, and one, almost as much needed 
in Paris as in London, for grammar. A class for 
dramatic declamation will also be open to those 
pupils who have obtained prizes or “ accessits” in 
the previous competitions. 

The receipts of the Paris theatres during July 
amounted to 718,018 francs 39 cents—a falling 
off from the previous month of 300,000 francs. 


No one has yet thought it worth while to 
translate M. Devrient’s interesting ‘ Recollections of 
Mendelssohn ’ for the benefit of the master’s French 
admirers. La France Musicale complains of this, 
not unreasonably, 


Twenty-six new operas have been produced in 
Italy during the present year. Unhappily, the 
chances are, that the whole will speedily be for- 
gotten. Italy remains prolific, but the offspring 
are short-lived. 

Of the theatre at Leipzig a Correspondent writes : 
—‘ Since my last we have had a variety of enter- 
tainments provided for us by our indefatigable 
lessee, Dr. Laube, who, having to pay a heavy 
rent to the town for the lease of the theatre, has 
to consult a variety of tastes, and cannot always 
study the highly-cultivated classes of the public. 
In fact, without wishing to offend our playgoers, 
I am afraid, were Dr. Laube to depend only on 
those of the highest zsthetic culture, he would 
find himself sadly out of pocket by the end of the 
year, simply because professors and scholars and 
severe judges of art are not, as a rule, among those 
who can afford to frequent the theatre. So, after 
treating us to a series of classical performances, 
such as ‘Judith,’ by Hebbel,—‘ Medea,’ by Grill- 
parzer,—‘ Iphigenia,’ by Goethe,—the ‘ Jungfrau 
von Orleans,’ by Schiller, and similar specimens 
of high tragedy, with Friiulein Clara Ziegler, for- 
merly of this theatre, and now of the Munich one, 
as the principal actress,—he ventured, for the first 
time on our stage, to produce the well-known 
‘Duchesse de Gerolstein’—Friiulein Lina Maze, 
of Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theatre, starring it as 
La Duchesse. This young lady’s reputation, as well 


as curiosity to hear an opera so much talked of, | 


attracted full houses for three nights; our military 
officers being particularly conspicuous among the 
audience. The flimsy, farcical operetta was gene- 
rally votod cilly and pnerile ta a degree; the per- 
formers, however, did, one and all, their utmost to 
redeem it from a fiasco; and the officers especially 
applauded lustily after the famous Sabre-song and 
at the end. I, for my own part, am not ashamed 
to say that, nonsensical as the opera is, it amused 
me by its very nonsense and comicality ; and some 
of its melodies continue to haunt me while I am 
writing this.—D. A.” 

The Burmese drama is attracting attention from 
the Indian press, because, under the auspices of 
the King, it is being used as a vehicle to express 
hostile opinions towards the English. This is said 


to occur on every occasion, and strongly in a late | 
spectacular pantomime. So much for this addition | 


to our dramatic repertory. 








MISCELLANEA 


—_—- 


Barbour’s ‘ Bruce.’—In your impression of the 
14th inst. we are favoured with a notice regarding 
our forthcoming reprint of Dr. Jamieson’s edition 
of Barbour’s ‘ Bruce.’ While feeling duly grateful 
for the intimation, we must enter caveat against 
the censure implied in the reference to our con- 
nexion with the Early English Text Society. We 
do not know what meaning the writer of the notice 
may attach to the term “‘agents,” but we may 
explain that we are not “agents” for the Society in 
the ordinary business acceptation of the term, and 
we further repudiate the insinuation of any obliga- 
tion on our part to ask or to receive permission as 
to what, or how, we shall publish. At the same time 
we submit that there is no proper cause for conflict, 
as we adopt a text carefully printed, under the 
‘supervision of a competent and faithful editor, from 
the only complete MS. of the poem extant, viz. 
the one in the Advocates’ Library; while the 
Early English Text Society announce a text col- 
lated from the same MS, and the valuable but 


incomplete MS. in the Library of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. We confess to some degree 
of surprise at the announcement of an edition of 
the kind last indicated, as we understood the Early 
English Text Society’s peculiar sphere of labour to 
be the editing and publishing of hitherto unpub- 
lished works or texts of works. If this impression 
be correct, the Early English Text Society can only 
with propriety edit and publish the text of the 
Cambridge MS., adding from the Edinburgh MS, 
whatever is required to complete the work. More. 
over, to publish a collated text from the MSS, 
named, is to do what has been already done for 
the Spalding Club by Prof. Cosmo Innes, and 
must indicate an opinion that the work done b 

him has not been well done. As the notice evi- 
dently emanates from the pen of a distinguished 
representative of the Early English Text Society, 
the “hope” expressed, that our “cheap reprint” 
may imitate “by the use of side-notes ” the plan 
generally adopted in “the Early English Text 
Society’s books” savours of the partiality of a parent 
for his own offspring. M. Oc & Co. 


Sir John Oldcastle Memorials.—Your Corre- 
spondent’s reference to the ancient trunk in Cold 
Bath Fields affords something more than “an 
example of how local traditions are removed at 
pleasure”: it shows how very carefully local tradi- 
tion should be examined before being accepted. 
Twenty-five years ago “the stake at which the 
brave and good Sir John Oldcastle was burned ” 
was a fine tree, I think a sycamore. I passed it 
twice a day for seven years on my way between 
Myddelton Square and King’s College School. One 
night some mischievous persons barked the lower 
part of the tree, and so destroyed it. I visited the 
spot to-day (Monday), and the place barked is 
still distinguishable. While on the subject of Cold 
Bath Fields, les me mention what may interest 
some of your readers. There is a delicious mineral 
spring plunge bath there. Some ten years ago, the 
| proprietor noticing in the water a strong smell, 
| which he compared to “rotten eggs,” and attri- 
buted to leakage from a drain, pulled up the floor- 
| ing of his establishment in order to detect the sup- 

posed leak. He found none, and the smell, which 
was, no doubt, caused by volcanic action, disap- 
peared in a few days; but he did discover a quan- 
tity of engraved tiles. which from his description— 
| I did not see them—I supposed to have been a 
piece of Roman pavement. He covered the place 
up again, without attaching any importance to the 

| discovery. H. G. 
‘British Conchology.’—Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, ad- 
mitting the justice of our criticism on this work, 
| writes :—‘‘I have consequently got printed a slip, 
to be inserted between the two sets of plates in the 
last volume, in order not only to separate them, 
but to call attention to the plates of species and 
varieties. This slip, which is headed ‘Supplemen- 
tary Plates,’ can be easily fastened with gum or 
| paste in front of the first supplementary plate; 
and it will be given by Mr. Van Voorst, on appli- 
| cation, to all who have purchased the volume. It 

| will be inserted in the copies remaining unsold.” 


| _ Old Bridgwater House.—In your journal of the 
| 7th of August, in reviewing the ‘Calendar of State 
|. Papers, &c.,’ edited by John Bruce, it is stated 
| that ‘Bridgwater House, Barbican, was burnt 
| down in 1675, and that Lord Brackley, with a 
| younger brother and their sister perished in the 
flames.” There are some slight inaccuracies in this 
statement, which may be corrected from the original 
| MS. ofan ancestor of mine, the Rev. John Cleeve, 
A.M., 1680, of Trinity College, Cambridge. Ex- 
tracts are as follows :—‘‘I went from Barkhamstead 
to Ashridge” (the seat of the second Earl of 
Bridgwater) “May 8th, 1682, and came from 
thence by reason of my dear pupils being burnt 
April 11th, 1687.”— ‘Memo. Id. My Lord 
Bridgwater” (second Earl) ‘‘dyed October 26th, 
1686, a quarter after eleven at night, and was 
buryed November 4th.”—‘‘ Memo. Id. My poor 
Lord Brackley and Master Tom (Egerton) were 
burnt in their beds April 11, 1687, at ten o’clock at 
night.”—“‘ Memo. Took possession of Ivinghoe 
July 17th, 1688.” Thus it is evident that Bridg- 
water House was not burnt down in 1675, and 
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that the tutor was not burnt with his pupils.— 
Moretonhampstead, Devon, Aug. 12. 
Srewart ALEX. CLEEVE. 


[The authority for our date and facts may be 
found in Pennant’s ‘ London,’ 5th edit., 1813, 
p. 832.—£d.] 


Hanne-bane; Hyocyamus.—Here are two words 
wrongly spelt, according to our notions. Our Eng- 
lish word henbane is supposed to indicate a plant 
which is fatal to domestic fowls ; but nobody makes 
out that the hens ever eat it. In Gerard’s ‘ Herbal’ 
(1597) hanne-bane is given as the only French word 
for what they now call jusquiame, from the Italian 
jusquiamo. In the Academy’s Dictionary hane- 
bane and hene-bene are given as obsolete forms, 
for which reference is made to jusquiame. Neither 
hanne nor bane has separate recognition from the 
Academy, nor does either occur in any compound 
except one, so far as Ican find. It may be sus- 

ted that a form of the old word is seen in that 
“hebenon” with which the Danish Cain murders 
his brother. The Greek word means hog-bean. 
Now, do is the crude form of hog, and cvapog is 
bean; hence voxrvapoc (hyocyamus) should be the 
word : analogous with vozodoe, doedne, &c. The 
common form voccvapuoc (hyoscyamus), with the 
full genitive doc, is just such a word as we see in 
horses-radish, cow’s-heel, gooses-berry, &c. It is 
true that the insertion may only be intended to 
avoid a number of short syllables coming together, 
as seems to be done in tozodoc, &c. But we 
need not preserve what to a Greek ear was only 
euphonic, to the confusion of etymology. It would 
surely be desirable to write hyocyamus. 

A. DE Morgan. 


Liverpool.—Camden describes the Mersey as 
running “into the sea near Liverpool, in Saxon 
Liferpole, commonly Lirpool, so called (as it is 
thought) from the water spread there like a fen.” 
This passage seems to have been overlooked by 
others as well as myself, and to offer a clue to the 
origin of the name. Assuming Camden to be cor- 
rect in giving the Saxon name, for which, however, 
he does not assign any authority, the A. 8. lifer is 
the modern liver—see Bosworth; and thus we have 
Liverpool and Leverpool. But in Irish lifeor, i.e. 
li “sea,” feor “ brink,” would signify the seabrink- 
pool, a name which closely approximates to the 
Welsh Llyr pul, that is, sea-poul. ‘Uhis conjecture 
receives confirmation from the Liver river in Corn- 
wall, described by Camden as abounding in oysters, 
which falls into the estuary of the Tamar, very 
near the sea. Whether Livermead in Devon would 
yield further confirmation, perhaps some of your 
Correspondents can inform us. Livermere in Suf- 
folk is inland. An antiquity is thus assigned to 
Liverpool much higher than its omission from 
Domesday Book has hitherto given; but the pool 
might have that name long before any hamlet or 
town existed. The form of Litherpool appears due, 
as before suggested, to the extensive moss-lake or 
bog, which only disappeared in the beginning of 
this century, and was of great importance in the 
history of the town from the contentions as to the 
use of its water for driving various mills. There 
are in the neighbourhood of Liverpool two town- 
ships, Up Litherland and Down Litherland, both 
of swampy character, and these names confirm the 
origin ascribed to the name of Litherpool. Baxter 
says, hodiernum vero loco nomen Litherpool est 
nigra palus, which certainly does not apply to the 
Mersey. Reverting to feor, “the brink,” may not 
feoran, another form of the same word, be the root 
of Warrington? f and v being interchangeable, 
and w being often substituted for v, a very close 
phonetic approximation appears to the present 
name, and also to the Roman, which, therefore, 
denotes a place on the brink ; feoran also signifies 
“a rivulet or stream” (which will not apply to the 
Mersey), and also “land adjoining a river,” which 
is perhaps the nearest description that can be given 
of the site of W: varrington, a name for which I do 
not recollect seeing any other origin than that of 
Baxter's. A Dickey Sam. 
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the world and to other choice growths selected for 
eir peculiarly delicious flavour. 











RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
= Le to persons in delicate health, or under 
a r cal treatment,a valuable and favourite article 
of diet. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS.—SAUCE. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 








“THE ene coun SAUCE, » 
Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
UNBIVALLED POR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 


oa REWARE | of, Fat IMITA i TION: Ss, A 
LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels, 
Ask for “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ILMER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 

BED-ROOM FURNITURE. —An ILLUSTRATED CATA- 

LOGUE, with Prices of 1,000 Articles of Bed-room Furniture, 
sent free by post on application to 


FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
31 and 32, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 


METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Pene unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved — and Cloth Brushes Guanine Smyrna 
Sponges, — ro gt <*> ye n, Comb a and 

The Tooth Brush 


Tooth Powder, 28. per box.— Address 131s, OX FORD-STREET. 


MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S 
PATENT, suitable for every description ot Metal and Wood 
Bedstends, m may be obtained (price from 25s.) of most yi 

ad Bedd: arehousemen, and of W. A. & 8S. 

SHEE. 8 Fl 6, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, London. 


CAUTION.—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


aLDS “WHITE PARAFFINE” SOAP, 
combination, of the purest Soap with trebly refined white 

solid a Paraffine, i in Tablets, 8d, and 1s., is exquisitely perfumed, 
imparts a grate: tefl — and suppleness to the rem and 
exerts a coolin: the skin ag to e 
ame on each Tablet ad a and Nisanoer: Wholesal 


J. ©. & J. FEELD, 9, UPPER MARSH, Lambeth, 8. 
P U RE CLARET &. 


T. 0. LAZENBY, 
90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W., Wine Merchant. 
yet 1 amide Claret «» « Vin Ordinaire 


Claret :. :. Sound Full Bordeaux .. 
No. 3 Dessert Claret .. .. Fine Blayoury Bordeaux me 


QTAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 























HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 





FOR TOURISTS AND FOR AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 
SHOOTING. 


Nic ICOLL’S JACKETS, with Cartridge and 
‘ack-pockets, in various mixed colours of Waterproof 
Cheviot i ool Cloth, ‘cool and stron Linen, resisting the thorn 
and damp, and more adapted to this variable climate than an 
oth r fabric, the cost of each with Silk Sleeve Linings, Pa rw 


Light Cheviot Suits with Silk Sleeve pepeeeyeth B 5 0 

Anglo Suits with Silk Sleeve Linings . Ree FT 

Nic TOOLL'S NEW GUINEA WATERPROOF 
COATS, for Dus! 


r Rain. 

H. z NiGoLL Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the Royal 
Family, and the “Courts of Euro pe. London: 114, 116, 118, 120, 
Regent-street, W.; and 22, Cornhill, E.C. Mansisete:: 10, Mosley- 
street. Liverpool: ” 50, Bold-street. Birmingham : 39, New- street. 





REAKFAST.— —EPPS’S COCOA. —The 
Civil Service Gagette remarks :—‘‘ By a thorough knowledge 
of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Errs has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills.”. Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold by the Trade only in 4Ib., 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Potass Water. 
Ellis’s Suthin Seltzer Water. 
For GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 
Every Cork is branded * R. Extis & Son, Ruthin,” and every 
Label bears their trade-mark, without which none is genuine. 








Ellis’s Ruthin Lemonade, 
Ellis’s Lithia Water. 


Sold by Chemists, Hotel-keepers, Confectioners, and Wholesale | 


only from R. Ex.is & Sox, Ruthin, North Wales. 


{" _LAZEN BY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZEN BY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES and CONDI- 
S so long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to CAUTION the ani against the inferior prepara- 
tions which = put up and labelled a close ee of their 
goods, with view to mislead the public. —90, WIGMORBE- 
STREET, acme lish-square (late 6, set tag street, Portman- 
square) ; and 18, , Trinity- -street, London, S.E. 





H: ARVEY ’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested 


to observe that each Bottle, prepared by LAZENBY & SON, 
bears the label used so many years, signed “* Elizabeth Lazenby.” 








BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 


\ RS. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RE- 
& STORER.—It will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR 
to its ta colour and beauty. It will cause Hair to Grow 
on Bal 

Lt will promote Luxuriant Growth. 

Falling Hair is immediately Checked. 

Thin Hair Thickened. 

Baldness Prevented. 

In large Bottles, price Six oes 

Perfumers. Circular free by post. 


Depdt, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 


Sold by Chemists and 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- | 

» navn. Ticvalth cco Moarrican’s Vagatahl 

Universal ‘Medicines. Read the W forks “of James ‘Morrison, the | 
ygeist. No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisons. 


and 1 1b. tin-lined packets, | 
labelled—J AMES EPPS & CO., ‘Homeopathic Chemists, ondon, | 


Ellis’s Lithia & Potass Water. | 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 68, per ream, 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d. & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, la. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 28. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 68. 6d. perream. RULED ditto, 72. 6d. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s, per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick), 
The New Vellum Wove “CLUB HOUSE” NOTE, introduced 
and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 2s. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to is. perl . 
Polished Steel C: Dies e wed from 5 
letters, from ay bee letters, from 78. adress Dlasietae 
smmanen PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the dope liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price-List of Paper, E kstands, Stati 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing <sym &c., post free. 


OSEPH GILLov?v?*s 
| STEEL PENS. 

| 

| 











Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 





SLER. S CRYSTAL GLASS. CHAN- 
DE Se os Lights, and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIE in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator Lamps and 
Lamps for India, TABLE GLASS of all kinds. ORNAMEN. 
TAL GLASS, English and Foreign. Mess, Export, and Furnish- 

ing Orders promptly executed, 

All Articles marked in plain figures. 
45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
Manufactory and Show Rooms, BROAD-STREET, Birmingham, 
Establ ished | 1807. 


PARQUET SOLIDATIRES, 
HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1.548. 
For FLOORS, BARONS to Poon WALL and CEILING 
| Being manufactured by onan ve this beautiful work is 
far superior to foreign made, ag less than Turkey carpeting, and 
is a d to stand perfect 
6 and 27, BERNES-STRERT, LONDON. 


][pPaeereere FLUID ‘MAGNESIA. — — 
| he best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; 
and the best mild aperient for Delicate Constitutions, especially 
adapted for ary CHILDREN, and INFANTS 
DIN ORD & CO., 172, New Bond -street, Sondoms 
aan of all Chemists throughout the World 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills. and fire. 
Lists of Prices, with _  Titustrations, of all sizes and qualities, 


of Chubb’s Safes, Str m Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
| CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Phul's Churchyard, London. 


INDIGESTION. 
|NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, 


GENTLE APERTENT anda POWERFUL TONIC, 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s, 14d., 28. 9d. and lls. 

















THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The real 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as follows:— 






































| 1 
Fiddle | Fiddle 
A | Bead. |Thread.| King’s. or Bead. Thread. King’s. 
Ok Old 
Silver. | | | Silver. | 
| | } 
&. 8. d..&. &. d.\£. 8. d:j&. 8 d £. 8. d.& 8. d.£. 8. d. &. 8. d. 
12 Table Forks................+:/ 110 0/3 1 0/2 2 0/2 0 Brought forward .. 619 0 9 3 6914 010 5 0 
12 Table Spoons .. -}110 02102202650 2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ... 030040040046 
12 Dessert Forks.... 12017 0110 o1n 0 1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl . 0160200200838 
18 Peasant Ppoons 1123017 01120 o1n Oo 1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .......... 926036036040 
12 Tea Spoons ........... }014 0019 01101 2 0 1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. oe 019 613013013830 
Hi lot, 0 lata : | 9 9 0 012 0 012 0013 6 ee ae eee 030040040048 
2 Sauce Ladles ......... -|0 6 00 8 0/0 8 0 0 8 0 | 1SoupLadle . seeceeee 010 0012 0014 0 015 0 
I Gravy Spoon socseneenenecene 109 60086090096 1 Sugar Sifter 03 00 4 00 4 00 46 
| } —_—— |—— 
Carried forward 1619 09 3 6914 010 5 0 91 61116 012 8 613 2 6 





These are all as strongly plated, and are in every respect at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 


first quality at very much higher prices. 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
Kulnae &e., 21. 15s. 


An Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative number of 


A second quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :—Table Spoons and Forks, 11. 2s. per dozen ; Dessert ditto, 16s. per 


dozen ; Tea Spoons, 10s. per dozen. 


Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish-Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 
The largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, and of the new Plated Fish-eating Knives and 


Forks, and Carvers. 
All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING FRONMONGER, 


By appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


Electro Pla’ Marble Chimney-pieces, 
Britannia Metal 1 Goods, Kitchen Ranges, 
poe Covers, Hot-water Dishes, | Lamps, Gaseliers, 

toves and Fenders, Tea , Urns and Kettles, 


Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Ae eg 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 


Fodding and Bed-hangin7s, 
seca Cabinet Furniture, 
rnery Goods, and 
Kitchen Utensils. 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman- 
street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and a, Newman-yard, London. 


With the present Railway Facilities, the cost of delivering 's to the most distant parts of the +a Kingdom 
8. BURTON will always, when perme gee 


is trifling. WILLIAM 


undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
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EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LONDON. 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


For the Year ending the 30th June, 1869, read at the Annual General Meeting of Proprietors, 
13th August, 1869. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK DE LA RUE, Esq., Chairman of the Company, in the Chair. 


THE Report which the Directors have now to submit to the Proprietors differs in its tenor but little save in one or two particulars from that laid 
before them in 1868. 


w~ 





The Income of the year, it will be seen, amounts to 540,4997. 18s., and the total Charge to 445,0771. 10s. 9d. The difference, 95,4221. 7s. 3d., added 
to the balance of the Surplus Fund at the commencement of the financial year, raises that item to 1,002,974I. 15s. 9d., its present amount, 


SURPLUS FUND ACCOUNT, 30th June, 1869. 
































INCOME OF THE YEAR. | CHARGE OF THE YEAR, 
Dr. Cr. 
Balance of Account, 30th June, 1868 .. Pn oe = £907,552 8 6 Dividend to Proprietors oo és ee ee £8,880 4 0 
Premiums on New Assur: ances ° Pe e £13,560 5 1 | Claims on decease of Lives Assured . £305,614 3 6 
Ditto Old ditto .. oe oe 357,988 7 0O | Additions to those under Participating Policies oo 24,304 6 6 
— wae | Policies Surrendered 20,500 5 6 
371,548 12 1 | Re-assurances, New oe os ee ae 4,133 12 6 
Interest from Investments oe oe +. 120,959 12 10 | Ditto Old .. oe os oo 51009 4 1 
| 
492,508 4 ll | 405,561 12 1 
Profit and Loss, Balance of Account .. os 47,991 13 1 Commission .. ee oe oe oe 10,618 11 2 
—_ | Medical Fees Sa. ays oo oe 760 18 O 
TotalIncome .. ee es ee eo oe oe 540,499 18 0 | Income-tax oo oo oe 3,017 15 8 
| Expenses of Management oe oe oe 16,238 10 
436,197 6 9 
| ‘Total Charge .. mR 445,077 10 9 
| Balance of Account, 30th June, ‘Ts69, as: per Balance Sheet oe 1,002,974 15 9 
£1,448,052 6 6) £1,448,052 6 6 
Examined and approved, THOMAS ALLEN, 


, HENRY ROSE,” } Auditors. 
The total of Premiums received is 371,5487. 12s. 1d., of which sum 13,560/. 5s. 1d. is for new assurances effected in the year. 


The interest from investments is 120,9597. 12s. 10d., or 4/. 2s. per cent. on the nett amount of the Company’s realized assets existing in June, 1868; 
and in connexion with this important feature of the Company’s affairs, the Directors have the satisfaction of reporting that the Profit and Loss Account 
again exhibits a considerable profit, amounting this year within a trifle to the sum of 48,0007. It may be remembered that a profit of nearly equal amount 
was announced in last year’s Report. 

Turning to the items constituting the charge of the year, it will be noticed that the sum payable in satisfaction of claims on decease of lives assured 
is larger than usual. This circumstance, however, is not very material; as was observed on a previous occasion, the proper quinquennial average is 
generally pretty sure to obtain; and the fact that the average for the past two years barely exceeds 309,000/., tends to confirm that statement. 


The expenses of management are greater by nearly 800/. then they were last year. They would have been.materially less but for the unavoidable 
cost of transferring the Company’s securities into the names of additional Trustees. Taken as they are, however, these expenses must be regarded as very 
moderate. It will be observed that they are only 3 per cent. of the total income. 


BALANCE-SHEET, 30th June, 1869. 








LIABILITIES, . ASSETS. 
D r. 
Interest ae to Proprietors “ie £6,757 17. O | Amount invested in fixed Mortgages op op oe £1,661,699 9 2 
Claims on decease of Lives Assured, “and additions thereto unpaid 108,940 6 7 a os decreasing ditto .. oe oe - 162,770 15 2 
Sundry Accounts ae 48,311 3 4 9 pa Reversions .. oe oo oe o 278,557 16 6 
Liability under sums Assured, ‘ke. (1867) rs ne ee -. 6,336,626 8 2 90 pen Funded Securities os oo oo 491,808 4 2 
Proprietors’ Fund... as ae rm 172,202 10 0 Temporary Securities .. ap op -» 198,207 17 0 
Surplus Fund - oe a2 ee oo oe -» 1,002,974 15 9 Current Interest on the above Investments o oe o- 30,934 4 6 
Cash and Bills . oe oo eo 12,256 15 10 
Advanced on Security of the Company’ 8 Policies .- a 165,387 1 8 
Agents’ Balances.. o- o* o- 25,489 16 8 
Sundry Accounts ° oo oe oe ae o 57,331 7 9 
Value of Premiums (1867) ee os oe oe -» 4,506,167 18 0O 
Value of Re-assurances ee ee ee oo oe 85,706 14 & 
£7,675,813 0 10 £7,675,813 0 10 
Examined and approved THOMAS ALLEN, " 
— HENRY ROSE,” } Auditors. 
The Balance-Sheet does not appear to call for any remark. The assets are, of course, increased by the sum of 95,422/, 7s. 3d. already mentioned, as 
is shown by the augmentation to that extent in the balance of the Surplus Fund. 
The Direction of the Company is now constituted as follows :— 
WILLLIAM FREDERICK DE LA RUE, Esq., Chairman, 
ROBERT ALEXANDER GRAY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq. | WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D. F.R.S. GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq. 
THOMAS BODDINGTON, Esq. CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMBE, Esq. THOMAS GODFREY SAMBROOKEE, Esq. 
JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq. 
CHARLES CHATFIELD, Esq. y JAMES MURRAY, Esq. ADMIRAL TINDAL. 
SIR J. BULLER EAST, Bart, D.C.L, PHILIP ROSE, Esq. RT. HON. SIR JOHN YOUNG, Bart. KCB. 
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SALE OF PIANOFORTES 


AT 


CHAPPELL’S, 
50, NEW BOND-STREET. 





NEW AND SECONDHAND. 





In consequence of Rebuilding and Enlargement of the Premises, a large Number of PIANOFORTES by Broapwoop, 
Cotnarp, Erarp, and Cuappett, that have been hired for the Season, must be DISPOSED OF at unusually Low Prices, in 
order to clear some of the Show-Rooms. 


The Sale has commenced, and the Price is marked on each of the Secondhand Instruments. 


A number of ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS will be sold under similar conditions. 








CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


OF 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Edited by EDWARD F, RIMBAULT. 


Eighty Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month, 


Pianororte music. Sones, Rallads, &c. | Dance Music. 
80. * Masaniello,’ for the Pianoforte. September Number, 1869. 79. Thirteen Songs, by George Linley. | 71, New - , 
78. <> Pianoforte Pieces, by Kuhe and Favarger. July Num- | 74. The i = Ma sid of the Mill—Twenty Songs by Schubert. | 7 Sy ge knaie, by Dan. Godfrey, Charles 
nglish and German Words arch Number, 1869. , 5 
76. The “Young Pui il—Twenty four Juvenile Pieces for the Piano- | 70. Ten Popular Songs, by Ch. Gounod. December Number, 1968, | 58- Thirty-two Polkas and Galops, by D’Albert, &e. 
EP y Number, 186 68. Sixteen Operatic Songs, by various Composers. October 57. Fifty Waltzes, &., by Godfrey. é 
75. Selection of wSacred Melodies, for the Pianoforte. April Number, 1868. 40. Valses, by D’Albert and other eminent Composers. 


umber, 186: 
72. ‘Fra Diavolo,’ he the Pianoforte, with a Sketch of the Opera. 
January Numbe 9. 
69. * The weg Girl,’ for the Pianoforte, with a Short Sketch 
of the November Number, 1868. 
67. ‘La elle Prins for the Pianoforte, with a Short Sketch 
of the Life of Offenbach. September Number, 1868. 


2 


66. Twelve Songs, by Bishop and Balfe. 3 ae Dance Book, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, 

62. Tears Bones, i alee Benedict and Arthur S. Sullivan. | Polkas, Galops, Schottisches, &c. . . eee via 
Apri umber, 1868, 720 . 3 

60 Twenty- five Old iinglish Ditties. February Number, 1868. 3 —— comprising 72 Country Dances, Horn. 

56. r. Santley’s Popular Songs. 

51. Twenty-four Popular Scotch Songs (First Selection). | 34. Christmas Album of im po Music, consisting of Quadrilles, 

7. Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespeare. Valses, Polkas, and Galop: 


7 


- 





65. Recollections = ape & election of favourite Songs, | 46. Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &c. 27. Five Sets of Quadrilles as oe] by Charles D’Albert. 
ba roses, - Cc. ay as Solos for the Pianoforte. oy pee rs ate Album, » containing Songs, Ducts, = ne | 26. pS ot — ag &e. 
umber, 1 29, Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs. Arkwrig he Hon rs. | 9. Fi Yalses t, G »L » i 
63. Nine bianotrté Pies Pieces, by Brinley Bichards— 7 tong} ce English, | a Rertea, Peon) 3 ‘ : z 4 dead bert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss, Labiteky, 
ree Scotch, an ree Iris umber, 25, Sims Reeves’s Popular Songs. 8. Forty Polkas, by Charles D’Albert, Jullien, Koenig, & 
61. ‘L’Africaine,’ for the Pianoforte with a Short Biketoh of the | 24. Thirteen Popular Songs, by the most Popular Composers. 4 ? r ar ed pe ae. 
Life of akéyerbeer, and the Story of the Opera in Letter- | 18. Twelve Songs, by Verdi and Flotow. . 4 | 7. Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D’Albert, &e. 
AF oe 7 Mor um et sth the St Lette | eentern oo eoeren a Melodies. | 
59. * Faust,’ for the —_ forte, wi! ory in Letter-press. . Ten Songs, by S | 
. January Number, 1868 eso er ara | 4, Ten Songs, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. } Sacred Vocal Music. 
44, One Hun Welsh an: elodies. anged forthe | 3. Ten Songs, by , 
Pianoforte. -s 2, Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 45. Hymns for the Christian Seasons. 
43. Qne Hundred Sentel eaten. prvaneed Dee She Fianaterte. 1. Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 6. ae Sn seg Handel. Edited by G. A. Macfarren. 
42, One H Tris! elodies. rranged for the Pianoforte. 5. Twelve Sacred Songs, by John B: tt 
41. — y Ope = Airs. Arranged for the Pianoforte from the | Hon. Mrs. Norton, Charles Glover, &e. ee 
’ 
36. Christy Mbnutrel tir "hood Eispoterte alone. Beethoven’s Sonatas. 
23. Twenty-five Juventh fort Srawee. 32, Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 6.) Church Services. 
21. Nine Pianoforte Pi toes, by, ee anid Gori | Containing Sonata Op. 22 and Sonata Op. 26, with the cele- 
19. Fazourite Airs from * The Messiah.’ Arranged for the Piano- brated Funeral March. 54. Popular Church Services (Fifth and Sixth Selection). 
31. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by a gh Hallé. (No. 5.) | 53 Popular Church Services (Third and Fourth Selection). 
sg Mig Tianotorts Pics. ba 0 by Ocborne and Lindahl. Containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 20 52. Popular Church Services (First and Second Selection). 
10. Nine oforte Pieces, By De aes Richards. 30. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by eee ‘Hal llé. (No. 4.) 
Sonteining the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and the Sonata Christy Minstrel Songs. 
athétique. 
Vocal Duets. 28. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Hee Hallé. (No. 3,) | 64. Christy Minstrel Songs (Eighth Selection), 
77. Six Duets and Three Trios, for Treble Voices. June Number, Containing the Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of me ee sear aoes Es aay erty ae 
20. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Potag ‘malls (No. 8.) | 49. Christy Minstrel Benes (Fifth eaeesion). 
73. Eighteen, Poly Senay Minsiee Songs. Arranged as Containing Sonata No. 3 of Op. 2, and Sonata Op. 7 com-/| 48° Christy Minstrel Songs (Fourth Selection). 
ucts. Feb: umber, 1 plete. 39. Christy Minstrel Song Book. 
16. Twelve Sacred Duets. 12, Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 1.) | 35. Vocal Christ; Minstrel A 
13. Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto Voices. Containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 complete. 22, Twenty-one Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melodies. 





The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments, 
Price ONE SHILLING each Number. To be had of all Book and Music Sellers in the Kingdom, and of 


CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Printed by James Hotes, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Anirew in the county of Middlesex ; and published by Joun Franots, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, 
Publisher, at 90, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScorLanp, Messrs. Be! & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 21, 1869, 
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